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An Easter Sermon 


Delivered in Washington Cathedral by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington, Easter 1953 


John 17:3. “This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.” 

Easter speaks to us of that from which we would 
turn away. It speaks to us of death. There is a sepul- 
chre in the story and grave clothes. The story begins 
in darkness. Mary Magdalene cometh, when it was yet 
dark into the sepulchre. One greatly loved has been 
taken away. There is a terrible silence of death at the 
beginning. 

Easter cannot speak to those who will not look with 
open eyes at death. For Easter speaks of death before 
it speaks of life. 

This is hard upon us. For we live in a society that 
is afraid to face death. The dead are taken away as 
quickly as possible. They are not allowed to show that 
they are dead. A fictitious mask of life is painted upon 
them that they may not seem to be what they are. The 
doctors, in kindness, play the game with us. Unless 
compelled, they do not tell us we shall die. The min- 
ister is often kept away lest his very presence speak 


of death. Even those who love and watch join in the 
flight from reality. And love is often cheated of one 
of its high, hard privileges, the privilege of going 
through the deep waters together with courage and faith. 

Yet within we know that it is all a thing of make- 


believe. We do not quite deceive ourselves or one an- 
other. We succeed only in looking away as much as we 
can. For we know that death is part of life. And we 
wonder sometimes when it will come to us and how. 
Relentlessly we are carried forward, along with every- 
thing around us, from the past toward the future. There 
is not a moment of time which does not vanish. We say 
we shall remember, and we do, and it is good. But 
memory also fades, and those who remember. For all 
we can see, with our eyes of flesh, when death comes 
the unique self which is “I” or which is “you”, the 
unique self which is linked so intimately with his own 
body and has travelled his own unique way, ceases to 


be, and loses this wondrous world so full of beauty and 
of terror. From that darkness we try to look away. 

How different it was with Him of whom we speak 
here and who speaks to us here. He looked steadily 
with open eyes on life and death. He rejoiced in the 
lilies of the field which today are and tomorrow are 
cast into the fire. He loved as we have not learned to 
love. Yet He never clutched anxiously at life. He spent 
life freely. At the last He took a very bitter death to 
Himself as one takes a cup to be drunk. His life was 
not snatched from Him while He looked away. He laid 
it down. “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
For this we honor Him. By this we are humbled and 
strengthened. 

Easter cannot speak to those who will not look with 
open eyes on death. And Easter cannot speak to those 
who have no sense of the Eternal. For Easter speaks 
of everlasting life. Easter speaks of One that liveth 
unto God. And to speak of God is to speak of One 
“who was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be.” 
Easter bids us set our affection on “things above.” And 
“things above” are things eternal. 


The Secret of Time 


So Easter speaks to us with difficulty. One mark of 
our time is that we have so greatly lost the sense of the 
Eternal. As a people we are shut up in time. There are 
many among us, hurrying from one thing to another, 
from one day to another, with no central certainties by 
which to overcome the world. We know much of pleas- 
ure but little of beatitude. We have plenty of excite- 
ment but little peace. We clutch anxiously at the pass- 
ing time. 

How different the life to which we seek to draw in 
this place. He had only a little time—thirty years at 
the most; one, two, or perhaps three years for what we 
call His ministry. There was urgency in His days, but 
no panic haste. He was not anxious for the morrow. 
Those short, unhurried years were so filled with mean- 


(Continued on page 32) 





St. Andrews Cathedral in Honolulu 
Setting for General Convention Services 


By Tue Rev. C. FLETCHER Howe 


((] HAVE been engaged on a report of my travels, 
and those very excellent windows of yours come in 
for a great deal of praise. I was surprised to find 

such quality of glass in the middle of the Pacific.” 

So runs an estimate of the many memorial windows 
to be found in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, which was made 
by an English architect after a visit there as he was pass- 
ing through Honolulu on his way to New Zealand; and 
it may be perchance that those readers of THE CATHE- 
praL AcE who attend the 58th General Convention in 
the fall of 1955 will come to the same conclusion. 

The story of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Honolulu, in 
a way, stems back to a visit in England made by a 
Hawaiian prince of the royal house of the Kamehamehas 
in 1849 when he attended church services in Westminis- 
ter Abbey, and elsewhere. He became so attracted by 
them that while still in England he made himself very 
well informed as to the history of and life within the 
Church of England. This prince ascended the throne as 
King Kamehameha IV in 1859; and both he and his con- 
sort, Queen Emma, made every effort to have the Church 
established in their domain, feeling that it was far better 
suited to the monarchy as well as to the nature of their 
people than the more democratic spirit and the austere 
Calvinistic teaching of the early American missionaries. 
Appeals were made to Queen Victoria: “the queen 
(Emma) had written a letter in most excellent English, 
begging her Majesty to give all assistance she could 
in sending out a bishop of the Church.” The king on 
his part promised a site for a church and parsonage, and 
two hundred pounds yearly. Furthermore, and after it 
was known that there was to be a Bishop of Honolulu, 
he himself proceeded to translate the English Book of 
Common Prayer and had both morning and evening 
ptayer in the native tongue ready soon after the bishop’s 
arrival, 

Briefly, the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Staley was conse- 
crated in Lambeth Palace Chapel in December of 1861 
and arrived in the Hawaiian Islands with a small party 
of workers in October of the following year; but before 


their departure from England, it had been decided that 
his cathedral should be dedicated to the Apostle St. 
Peter. The death of the king on St. Andrew’s Day in 
1863 was a severe blow to Bishop Staley who naturally 
had counted much on his assistance. In view of all that 
the king had already done, coupled with his death oc- 
curring on St. Andrew’s Day, it was decided that the 
Cathedral should be a memorial to him and dedicated to 
that saint. 

Queen Emma was most desirous to see such a me- 
morial to her late husband. In 1865, she visited England 
trusting that she might gain assistance for its erection, 
with the result that she was able to return to Honolulu 
with not only what was then considered liberal contribu- 
tions, but also with a full set of architect’s plans for an 
exceptionally fine edifice. The walls were to be of native 
stone while that indicated for the arches and similar 
details was to be quarried in England. In fact, this stone 
reached Honolulu late in 1865 after a trip around the 
Horn and most of it remained still crated on the Cathe- 
dral grounds for some twenty years. Work was started 
on the foundations for the choir; and the cornerstone 
was laid with all due ceremony by King Kamehameha V 
on March 6, 1867 and in the presence of a large number 
of Church people and public officials. With this, the 
work was stopped, one possible reason being the diff- 
culty in finding proper supervision for such extensive 
construction, as well as men for that type of work. 


Unusual Circumstances 


From what has been told, it would appear that the ad- 
vent of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Honolulu was at- 
tended by some rather unusual circumstances; and so it 
was. It came into existence before there were any 
parishes or other congregations to look to it as their 
cathedral, or to afford a bishop the church for his seat. 
Also, it would appear that it had come to the Islands 
purely to satisfy the wishes of a king and queen. This, 
however, is not the whole story for there had come to be 
resident in the Islands previous to their being on the 
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throne a considerable number of Churchmen of both beauty which it would be hard to a. ae 

English and American background who wished the Much of the native stone for the walls o " chancel, 
services of the Church for themselves and their children, which was the first unit erected, was brought down to 
and who were ready to support the Church when it was Honolulu in schooners from a quarry on a ae on 
made a fact by the coming of Bishop Staley. Moreover, the Barber s Point which now is an important ase of the 
their number soon became augmented by Hawaiians, United States Navy; and the actual construction was 


partly due to the Church’s 
having the royal patronage, 
and partly because Bishop 
Staley was an ardent mis- 
sionary. 

The Rev. Alfred Willis, 
also of England, became the 
second Bishop of Honolulu 
in 1872; and during the 
earlier years of his episco- 
pate he found more pressing 
matters than the erection of 
a cathedral to occupy his 
time and attention, although 
it may be imagined that the 
crated stone must have made 
him long for the time when 
he could see it incorporated 
into his cathedral. When he 
felt that the time was ripe to 
proceed, and was fortunate 
enough to find in Honolulu 
a well trained supervising 
contractor free to offer his 
services, he met considerable 
opposition to the using of 
the original plans on the 
part of certain laymen who 
insisted that a more modest 
brick structure was all that 
was needed; and some even 
advocated the sale of the 
stone from England. The 
Churchmen of today here in 
Hawaii owe Bishop Willis 
a deep debt of gratitude for 
the stand which he took in 
this matter, for although 
certain details in those plans 
were omitted, that portion 
of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
completed through his ef- 
forts shows a stateliness and 


The interior of St. Andrew’s Cathedral will become familiar to General Convention delegates 
next fall. 
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begun in 1882. By October of the next year, the beauty 
and massive character of the work created such an im- 
pression that the bishop was urged to proceed forthwith 
with at least two bays of the nave. The financial situa- 
tion precluded that step however. 

A sad note enters the story of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
here. Queen Emma, who had been looking forward to 
when she could worship in this memorial to her late hus- 
band, and who, it may be thought, had been watching its 
erection, stone by stone, never lived to see the chancel 
finished, her death occurring in April of 1885. By the 
fall of 1886, the work had reached such a stage that the 
bishop and his people were determined to celebrate 
Christmas Day in their new cathedral. The chancel 
arch was filled in by a wooden partition. The altar was 
moved over from the old pro-cathedral, a “barn-like” 
wooden structure which had been their place of wor- 
ship since 1866, and placed against the east wall within 
the ambulatory. On Christmas Day, “at 6:30 on the 
loveliest morning of our delightful climate the first 
choral celebration of the Holy Communion took place in 
the chancel.” 


Building Progresses 


Evidently sufficient financial encouragement came 
within the next year or so; for “On Sunday, June 3, 
1888, the cathedral as it now stands with chancel and 
two bays of the nave completed and half a bay extended 
by a wooden partition was formally opened with appro- 
priate services. It was crowded with more than 600 wor- 
shippers of almost every race and nationality in Hono- 
lulu.” Bishop Willis, as may be supposed, had turned 
to a studio in England for the memorial windows which 
were installed in that part of the cathedral; and in so 
doing, he started a precedent which was followed when 
a further extension of the nave was made by the first 
American Bishop of Honolulu, the Rt. Rev. Henry B. 
Restarick, thereby insuring a general similarity in 
scheme, design, and coloring in all of the windows. This, 
it is felt, has had its advantage in that it has prevented 
such incongruities as one sometimes finds in churches 
elsewhere. 

After the Hawaiian Islands became a territory of the 
United States of America, Bishop Willis decided that 
the proper procedure was to arrange for the transfer 
of his see to the Church in the United States. This 
took place early in April of 1902. He was determined 
that the cathedral should be consecrated before it should 
pass from under his control. There were certain incum- 
brances upon it, but these he covered from his own 


Looking along the exterior of one of the outer aisles, St. 


Andrew’s, Honolulu. 


purse and proceeded with that ceremony ou the 9th of 
March. This, in the light of the American Church 
Canon Law was simply dodging the issue; and one of 
the first things which his successor, Bishop Restarick, 
did regarding the cathedral was to see that Bishop Willis 
was reimbursed. 

During Bishop Restarick’s episcopate, many changes 
took place as might be expected, and that partly in the 
light of the transfer from the Church of England; and 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral came in for its share. In formu- 
lating a constitution and canons for the new Missionary 
District of Honolulu, Bishop Restarick’s proposal to use 
those of the Diocese of Colorado as a pattern was ac- 
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cepted. One of his reasons for that selection was their 
having statutes controlling a cathedral, a matter lacking 
in those of many of the dioceses he examined. 

Another change was in connection with that which is 
thought of as the Cathedral Close. The original close— 
the royal gift—was a comparatively small plot in what 
was then known as the “King’s Garden” and was quite 
surrounded by private holdings except at the rear of the 
cathedral. Little by little, during Bishop Restarick’s 
episcopate, other plots were added either by purchase or 
as gifts. Within the past few years (1954), a final 
acquisition was made which has vastly improved the 
close not only as to its size but also because it has 
opened an extensive frontage on one of the main thor- 
oughfares of Honolulu, running from Washington 
Place, which was once the home of Queen Liliuokalani 
and now the governor’s mansion. Moreover, this pur- 
chase allowed the demolishing of a group of unsightly 
wooden buildings which have marred for many years 
the view one gets of the cathedral as he approaches it 
from the main section of the city. 


New Furnishings 


Changes took place within St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 
One would find more and more of the capitals of the 
columns in the nave carved as memorials. Even today, 
others are still to be found in the rough waiting for some 


individual, or group of individuals, to contribute the cost 
of sculptoring in memory of some person. Possibly the 
more noticeable changes were in the altar and pulpit. 
Soon after the coming of the Restaricks, Mrs. Restarick, 
feeling the inconsistency of a wooden altar in such a 
noble stone structure, started a fund for replacing it. She 
wrote to friends far and near with the result that the 
fine marble altar which now adorns the sanctuary was 
set apart on Ascension Day in 1908. It was her desire 
that eventually there would be a corresponding reredos; 
but it is generally conceded that the arrangement now 
used of tall stately palms about the altar is far more 
effective. 

The old pulpit was also of wood. A much beloved 
woman associated for many years with the life of St. 
Andrew’s, while visiting in Dresden, Germany, attended 
services in St. John’s Church there. She was so attracted 
by the marble pulpit in that church that she expressed 
a desire that there should be a similar one in the cathe- 
dral. After her sudden death in Dresden, her children 
worked to have her wish fulfilled. A very detailed set of 
drawings was made. The only alteration was the sub- 
stitution of the figure of St. Andrew for that of St. 
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The Mackintosh Memorial bell tower, St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, Honolulu, as seen over the roof of the Davies Memorial 
Building adjoining the cathedral proper. 


John in the original. In 1913, the pulpit of Caen marble 
now in the cathedral was dedicated as a memorial to her 
and her parents, who also had been faithful members 
there for many years. There were others—‘friends of 
many races in this community”—who wished to show 
their devotion to this saintly woman; and the bell tower, 
dedicated in 1912, was made possible through their con- 
tributions. 

One of the oldest of the many gifts made to the cathe- 
dral either as memorials or otherwise, is the marble font 
standing near the side entrance to the nave. It was sent 
out from England by Lady Jane Franklin who had 
visited Honolulu in the 1850’s to obtain from the whalers 
who wintered in the Islands, if possible, some news of 
her husband, Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, of 
whom nothing had been heard since 1845. The font 
was intended for the baptism by Bishop Staley of “The 
Little Crown Prince of Hawaii” the only son of Queen 
Emma and King Kamehameha IV. Bishop Staley ar- 
rived too late to perform that service, for the little boy 
died just before he reached Honolulu. 

(Continued on page 34) 





National Cathedral School Building 


Program Hegun 


In near-zero weather the ground-breaking ceremony 
for the first building of the new three-structure project 
of the National Cathedral School for Girls was held on 
February 3 in the square opposite the Cathedral Close 
bounded by Wisconsin Avenue, Lowell Street, 36th 
Street, and Woodley Road, N.W. 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, 
turned the first shovel of earth in the presence of an 
assembly which included Francis C. Hunter, chairman 
of the school governing board; Miss Katharine Lee, 
principal of the school; Mrs. Victor H. Krulak, presi- 
dent of the alumnae association; Eleanor Allnutt, presi- 
dent of the school council; Lillian Meyer, head of the 
Missionary Board of the school; and the student body, 
excused from classes to participate. 

A gift of $250,000 from Miss Mary Johnston will 
underwrite the construction of the first building which 
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Architect’s drawing for the new center to be constructed by the National Cathedral School for Girls. Procter Hall, ground 
for which was broken late in the winter, is shown at center, rear. The sketched unit at far right represents the present Whitby 
Hall. The other two buildings, one fronting on Woodley Road and the larger on Wisconsin Avenue, will probably not be 
built for some time. They have been designed for classrooms and academic offices. 
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will occupy land on the Lowell Street side of the square 
between Wisconsin Avenue and 36th Street. This unit 
will be known as Procter Hall in memory of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter, the aunt with whom Miss Johnston 
lived for many years and who died in 1953. Mrs. 
Procter was the former Jane E. Johnston of Glendale, 
Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. Her husband was the 
head of Procter and Gamble, soap manufacturers. Miss 
Johnston is a graduate of the National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Class of 1908. 

Procter Hall will have a full gymnasium on the sec- 
ond floor, chemical and biological laboratories and three 
main classrooms on the first floor, and a workshop, re- 
hearsal and dressing rooms for the dramatic club in the 
half basement. The building, 127 feet long and 64 
feet wide, will be under construction by spring after the 
laying of the cornerstone. 





So tuned Let Me He 


By RicHAarp W. DirKsEN 


(From St. Albans BULLETIN—Fall, 1954. Published 
quarterly by the National Cathedral School for Boys.) 


On some appointed Saturday morning in late April 
of any year, thirty disciplined young men between the 
ages of eight and eleven are received for examination 
by Alfred True at the Lower School building of St. 
Albans. Since the preceding September they have been 
reporting regularly three times a week for training in 
the Junior Choir of Washington Cathedral under the 
direction of Richard Dirksen, associate organist and 
choirmaster of the Cathedral. 

Their responsibility has been to learn the disciplines 
of Evensong, which they sing on each Monday and 
Friday at 4, of Holy Communion, for which they pro- 
vide the music on each Sunday at 9:30 in Bethlehem 
Chapel, and to learn the rudiments of vocal training 
and musical nomenclature. By audition they were se- 
lected for training, and while receiving it have been 
attending public or private schools all over the Washing- 
ton area. Now they are to be carefully screened in order 
to nominate the outstanding boys for Lane-Johnston 
Scholarships (choir scholarships) in St. Albans. 

During May, a series of conferences between the 
Cathedral organist and choirmaster, Paul Callaway, 
who has tested each boy vocally, and Mr. True deter- 
mines which boys will receive scholarships. The recom- 
mendations of the associate organist and choirmaster 
are given consideration in these conferences because of 
his opportunity to observe the personality and character 
of each boy throughout the year, since boys are chosen 
for general worthiness perhaps more than for specific 
musical or scholastic ability. When the seven or eight 
nominations have been decided upon, notice is sent to 
each boy and his parents by the Dean of the Cathedral, 
and upon acceptance of the scholarship, the boy’s life 
begins as a member of Washington Cathedral Choir 
of Men and Boys and as a student at St. Albans School. 

The necessity of a choir school to maintain cathedral 
traditions of music was foreseen wisely very early in the 
planning of Washington Cathedral, and sometime in 


1898, Mrs. Lane-Johnston, of Baltimore, niece of Presi- 
dent James Buchanan and his hostess during his tenure 
in office, was approached by the Cathedral authorities 
with the suggestion that she might be willing to provide 
and endow such a school. A codicil to her will, dated 
the eighteenth of March, 1903, bears witness to her 
sympathetic reception of the idea: 

“While not restricting the general object of said 
school, it is my wish that the said school shall be so 
constructed and the said fund (three hundred thousand 
dollars; one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
endowment and a like amount for the building) so 
applied as specially to provide for the maintenance, 
education, and training of choir boys, primarily those 
in the service of the Cathedral.” 

It was on this general foundation that St. Albans 
School came into existence, and with it the musical 
strength of the Cathedral. 

The past history of the Cathedral Choir of Men and 
Boys, of the beloved Edgar Priest, first organist-choir- 
master, of the many alumni of the choir who have 
graduated to become important in their chosen fields is 
a record of length and distinction. To review it here 
would be to lengthen this article far beyond the limita- 
tions of THe Buttetin. Therefore, let us be confined 
to a consideration of the choir boys of today, their work 
and their place in the community of the Cathedral 
School. 


Heavy Schedule 


Thirty boys meet with Mr. Callaway on the Tuesday 
after Labor Day at 10 A.M. to begin the year’s work. 
Three-fourths of them are “old” boys, and the remainder 
are new. There is no breaking-in period for the new 
boys, since music for the following Sunday must be 
produced promptly, and only by recalling the fearful 
experience of plunging into a black unknown space, can 
we possibly comprehend the emotions of those new 
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nine-and ten-year-olds upon being confronted with the 
most complex music of Byrd, Palestrina, Bach, or Sower- 
by. Their Junior Choir experience has taught them 
melody, rhythm, note values, and pitch, but it included 
few of the harmonic or contrapuntal complexities of the 
musical maze in which they now find themselves. One 
never ceases to marvel at the resiliency of youth—new 
surroundings, new routines, new knowledge, all thrust 
upon them at once; yet, no new choir boy has ever 
broken under it. 

With the beginning of school, the schedule is rigidly 
set and maintained for the next nine months. At 11 in 
the morning of each school day, all choir boys leave their 
forms and go to the choir room for one hour of rehearsal. 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of every week- 
day during the period from October until June, they 
meet for rehearsal at 3:30 in the afternoon and then 
sing Evensong. Every Friday evening they rehearse with 
the men from 7:15 until 9 or 10, and on Sunday they 
meet at 10 o’clock and again at 3:30 for the two services. 
These statistics are included to give some idea of the 
actual number of hours involved in the highly skilled 
work that they do. 

One should bear in mind, however, that no choir boy 
is less of a St. Albans’ boy or any less educated mentally 
or physically than the others of the school. On the 
contrary, one has only to attend the commencement 
services, or examine the athletic rosters, the St. Albans’ 
“News” rosters, and the Glee Club rolls to find that 
choir boys and ex-choir boys stand higher in their classes 
and take more responsibility throughout the school than 
one would believe possible, considering the work load 
that they carry. Vacations during the choir year occur 
the week following the first Sunday after Christmas and 
the week following Easter Sunday. School is not in ses- 
sion the week after Christmas, but school usually is in 
session following Easter Sunday. Consider then the fact 
that a choir boy is on duty without break from January 
first through the second Sunday in June, and again one 
is impressed at the contribution the choir boys make to 
maintain the musical standards of the Cathedral. 


Rare Opportunity 


“What a wonderful opportunity for these youngsters!” 
Perhaps that is the most frequent observation made by 
people concerning the choir work. In spite of the trepida- 
tion many parents feel about committing their child to 
such a schedule, they almost invariably come to that 
conclusion, even in the choir homes, where meals, week- 
end excursions, recreation, and family plans must always 


meet the rigorous choir schedule. One fact is imme- 
diately apparent: a choir scholarship to St. Albans is 
worth $400 a year. This cuts tuition costs by approx- 
imately one-half, and enables many boys to enjoy the 
advantages of an excellent education that their families 
could not otherwise afford. 


But this fact does not define the “opportunity,” for 
it cannot explain the choir boys who could attend St. 
Albans without a scholarship. Perhaps the reason is 
found in the opportunity to learn about music and to 
become skilled in performance: to acquire an intimate 
acquaintance with one of the great arts. Also add the 
association in a professional relationship with a gifted, 
sensitive, and highly skilled individual, the Cathedral 
organist and choirmaster. Consider the pride in accom- 
plishment in the matter of performing great music for 
thousands of people a year in the Cathedral—millions 
on television at Easter and Christmas. These are the 
tangible advantages for choir boys. There is still a 
greater experience, however, although they do not realize 
it at the time: for the rest of their lives it will add a 
dimension and a spiritual depth to their living. It has 
been expressed vividly in a poem by the early seventeenth 
century poet, William Austin, and I close with these 
words from his “To a Musician.” 


Therefore, O Lord! 

So tuned let me be 

Unto Thy word, 

And Thy ten-stringed law, 
That in each part 

I may thereto agree, 

And feel my heart 

Inspired with loving awe; 

He sings and plays 

The songs which best thou lovest, 
Who does and says 

The things which thou approvest. 
Teach me the skill 

Of him whose harp assuaged 
Those passions ill 

Which oft afflicted Saul; 
Teach me the strain 

Which calmeth minds enraged, 
And which from vain 
Affections doth recall: 

So to the choir 

Where angels music make, 

I may aspire 


When I this life forsake. 





All Saints Cathedral, Nagpur, India 


By Tue Rev. Atsert D. MANUEL 


AGPUR is often called the Christian capital of 

India. Situated in the middle of the great Indian 

peninsula it is the seat of the headquarters of the 
National Christian Council, and of ecumenical thinking. 
In the center of the city stands the Cathedral Church of 
All Saints’, one of the most beautiful cathedrals of the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 

In the year 1903 the Diocese of Nagpur, whose foun- 
der and first bishop was the late Dr. Eyre Chatterton, 
was formed. “The Diocese of Nagpur is certainly a 
peculiar one. It embraces within its limits three large 
territories, each of them almost the size of England and 
Wales. If India were not unified under one central 
government these territories would be described as three 
separate and very different countries. Within them many 
languages are spoken—Hindi, Urdu, Mahratti, Telugu, 
Gujerati, Uriya, Bhil, and Gondi.” So records Bishop 


Chatterton of his impression of the diocese in 1935. 
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All Saints’ Cathedral, Nagpur, India, seen from the west front. The consulting architect, Dr. 
G. F. Bodley, was Washington Cathedral’s first architect, but died before he could fully 


undertake this work. 
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Though the diocese is named the Diocese of Nagpur, 
it was the intention of the first bishop to have his dio- 
cesan headquarters at Jubbulpore and not at Nagpur. 
Jubbulpore is 175 miles to the north of Nagpur. From 
the point of view of climate Jubbulpore is definitely a 
better place. Nagpur is notorious for its heat during 
summer, and even last year Nagpur recorded a maximum 
of 118° F. One other main reason for his preference 
for Jubbulpore was the greater possibility for concen- 
trated diocesan work. Jubbulpore had an old-established 
Church mission, and congregations well rooted in the 
soil. The bishop himself could speak and preach fluently 
in Hindi, and there was great scope for his ministry in 
and around Jubbulpore. The Church in Nagpur on the 
other hand catered mainly to the European population, 
and had at that time no vernacular mission. 

Nevertheless, after extensive visitation of the diocese, 
and with the advice of the then British rulers of the 

province, the bishop decided 
to shift his diocesan head- 
quarters to Nagpur. With 
this change came the neces- 
sity for the diocesan cathe- 
Nagpur 
had its own church, the 
Church of All Saints’. It 
had been built and conse- 
crated as early as December, 
1862 by Dr. Cotton, the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Nagpur 


was then a much smaller and 


dral in Nagpur. 


less important place; and the 
Church of All Saints’ with 
its sitting accommodation 
of 250 persons was then 
deemed sufficient. 

It was felt, however, that 
what was wanted in Nagpur 
was a building at least twice 
the size of the existing 
church, adapted to a climate 
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which can be at times un- 
pleasantly warm, and worthy 
of being the cathedral 
church of the most impor- 
tant city and station in the 
central regions of India. But 
to allow the question of a 
new cathedral to swallow up 
the greater amount of the 
energies of the infant dio- 
cese was thought detrimental 
to the various other needs, 
as it would cripple the dioc- 
esan work already estab- 
lished. The existing church 
was admirably situated, and 
from an external point of 
view by no means unimpos- 
ing. It had a tower which 
was handsome and com- 
manding. And though hard- 
ly two generations old it was 
decidedly dear to many of the residents of Nagpur. It 
was thought wise therefore to enlarge the existing All 
Saints’ Church, rather than pull it down and build a 
new one. 


Establishing the Cathedral 


Plans were accordingly drawn to enlarge the Church 
of All Saints’ into the Cathedral Church of All Saints’. 
These consisted of lengthening the nave and chancel, 
deepening and doubling the transepts, building an organ 
chamber, and two vestries. The plans were most carefully 
examined by the famous church architect in England, 
G. F. Bodley*, who said of the cathedral church, “We 
must make your church one in which all who enter will 
feel drawn to pray.” 

This extension work was estimated to cost £2,000. 
With the exception of a comparatively small grant from 
the Government of £500, based on the number of official 
sittings of British officers serving in Nagpur, the money 
had come from the Church itself. “It is the church’s 
gift to Him whose worship, and service we long to see 
recognized and loved by all in this land.” So remarked 
the first bishop of the diocese as the cathedral church 
was being raised to the glory to God. “If you make 
the Church really devotional you will find numbers of 


‘ ae of the two men first selected as architects for Washington Cathe- 
ral, 


Looking toward the high altar, All Saints’ Cathedral, Nagpur. The overhead fans suggest 
the temperatures common to this enormous see, where services have been held when the 


mercury stood at 118 degrees. 


people coming forward with gifts to beautify it.” This 
remark of the great church architect Bodley was found 
true. 

Two beautiful altars of marble, one the high altar 
and the other in the Lady Chapel were amongst the 
earliest gifts. They were made of beautiful Rajputana 
marble. The east window by Burleson and Grylls was 
given by Bishop and Mrs. Chatterton in memory of their 
fathers. A beautiful marble font was the gift of a 
former chaplain, the Rev. G. E. M. Tonge. The then 
Viceroy of India and Lady Hardinge, who had visited 
the cathedral before it was completed, had given a most 
generous gift which enabled the sedilia for the three 
canons of the cathedral to be carried out in fine Burma 
teak wood. 


Dedication Service 


February 18, 1914 was a great day in the history of 
the Diocese of Nagpur. On the morning of this day, the 
goal was reached for which the faithful had been praying 
and working and waiting for nine long years, when the 
bishop consecrated the new portions to make the old 
station Church of Nagpur into the Cathedral Church 
of the Diocese. 

During the time of the fourth Bishop of Nagpur, the 
Rt. Rev. George Sinker, the diocese celebrated its jubilee 
in March 1953. It was marked by prayer, thanksgiving, 
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spiritual stock-taking, and rededication to His service. 
At a choral celebration of the Holy Communion on the 
morning of the jubilee (the Feast of the Annunciation) 
a memorial was unveiled to the late Bishop Chatterton, 
the founder bishop. Assisted by four children—two 
boys and two girls, the bishop unveiled and dedicated an 
engraved marble at the foot of the high altar, “To the 
glory of God, in affectionate and grateful memory of 
Eyre Chatterton, founder and first Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Nagpur. They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” The engrav- 
ing is in English and Hindi. In his address the bishop 
put forward the targets for the diocese for the next fifty 
years. They are: Church union, negotiations for which 
have been going on in North India for many years; new 
forward movements in evangelism and adult literacy, 
especially in the missionary areas of Gondwana and 
Chanda; and the building up of Indian leadership and 
responsibility; or in the words of St. Paul (Ephesians 
4:13) which the bishop took for his text at the Jubilee 
Eucharist, “. . .Till we all attain unto the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” 


Impressive Occasion 


Bishop Sinker resigned and left the diocese in January 
1954. His successor is the Rt. Rev. Sadanand Appaji 
Pathak. He is the first Indian to become the bishop of 
this diocese and was enthroned as the fifth Bishop of 
Nagpur on July 4, 1954. It was a most solemn and im- 
pressive occasion, when after the bishop had made his 
promises, the commissary preceded the bishop to the 
episcopal throne, and conducting him therein, caused 
him to sit down, and inducted, installed, and enthroned 
Sadanand as the Bishop of Nagpur. Before the pastoral 
staff was handed over to the bishop, all the clergy en- 
tered the sanctuary, and facing the bishop lifted up 
their hand in blessing as the commissary in the name of 
the whole people and priesthood of the diocese blessed 
the bishop saying: 

“Unto God’s gracious mercy and protection we com- 
mit thee. May the people honour thee; may God help 
thee; may the Lord grant all thy petitions and endue 
thee with honour and pureness, with knowledge and 
liberality, with love and humility. Be thou worthy, just 
and honest, a true apostle of Christ. Receive that bless- 
ing and apostleship which abideth now and for evermore. 


The marble font, All Saints’ Cathedral, was one of the earliest 
memorials given for the furnishing of the building. 


May the angels be on thy right hand and on thy left 
hand. May the Church be thy mother, may God be thy 
Father, may the angels be thy friends and the Apostles 
thy brethren, and may they preserve thee in the office of 
thy apostleship, may God strengthen thee in righteous- 
ness and holiness and in the fellowship of Holy Church. 
May the angels receive thee in their keeping, and peace 
be ever with thee; through Jesus Christ, our Redeemer 
and Lord, who with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
liveth and reigneth world without end. Amen.” 


The Diocese of Nagpur is passing through a difficult 
period in its life. Throughout the diocese many English 
and Anglo-Indian members of congregations have al- 
most entirely gone. Many churches in the diocese are 
very rarely used. There are in all about six thousand 
Christians of our Church throughout the diocese. We 
are waiting and praying for the day when church union 
will unite and strengthen our forces. 
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Signs and Symbols in Christian Art 


By George Ferguson. With Illustrations from Paintings of the Renaissance 
Oxford University, Press. New York 


Reviewed by the Rev. Dr. John Wallace Suter 


Here is a large, handsome book, worth every penny 
of the thousand pennies it costs. The first thing that 
strikes one is the book’s physical beauty: its 8x11-inch 
page, on which Richard Ellis’s sixteen-point cutting of 
a Goudy type-face is set within a lavish depth of margin; 
the excellent binding which allows the thick book to lie 
flat on a table; the brilliantly delicate marginal drawings 
by Mark Voris and Enid Bell; ninety-six black-and-white 
plates supervised by Dr. Horovitz of the Phaidon Press 
in London; and sixteen full-color reproductions of mas- 
terpieces from the National Gallery in Washington, the 
Kress Collection in New York, the Philbrook Art Center 
of Tulsa, and the Birmingham Museum of Art. Wher- 
ever the book falls open the eye is pleased, including 
those facing pages which show no picture, not even a 
marginal sketch. 

And what of the text? The rector of St. Philip’s in 
the Hills, Tucson, Arizona, has given the descriptions, 
the references to Scripture or history or legend, and the 
meanings. If the philosophy of symbolism set forth in 
his introduction, especially his distinction between Sign 
and Symbol, raises uneasy questions in the mind of the 
critical reader, these few pages are quickly passed over 
as one turns eagerly to the body of the book. Here the 
simple, and sometimes complicated, facts are well set 
forth, so that even the unlettered observer of a picture 
can see why the artist included this or that symbol: a 
pomegranate, a strawberry, a severed head, a beehive, 
a pair of pincers, a winepress. There is a good index, 
much needed because of the peculiar arrangement of the 
book; and a bibliography. 

Here and there one wonders about an omission. For 
instance, in explaining “hyssop,” no mention is made of 
John 19:29 (‘they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put 
it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.”) In telling us 
that the pansy symbolizes meditation, why not add that 
the word comes from the French, “penser,” “to think?” 
Not because it is so important, but because that is the 
kind of information given throughout the book. 

Much thought must have gone into the arrangement 


and order of this book. The result is a series of group- 
ings which lend a certain interest, especially when the 
reader first looks at the table of contents. The plan is 
original, not to say odd. The material has been classified 
into fourteen categories: Animals, Flowers, Earth and 
Sky, Human Body, Old Testament, John Baptist, Vir- 
gin Mary, Christ, Trinity, Saints, Radiances (incl. 
Letters, Colors, Numbers), Dress, Objects, Artifacts. 
Obviously, the overlappings are numerous. It takes 
quite a bit of cross-reference to track down any given 
idea and learn how it was expressed in different pictures. 
It is here, of course, that the Index plays its part. 
Whether the arrangement is the best possible, for most 
purposes, would be difficult to say. Any classification 
would at best be arbitrary. 


Used in religious education, this book would be of 
more help to older pupils than to younger, for the reason 
that it goes right through the list of symbols alphabeti- 
cally without fear or favor, dictionarywise, not attempt- 
ing to set any values on the various ideas. It is en- 
tirely, and quite properly, impartial. Thus, the symbols 
that speak for us today, and are heavily freighted with 
spiritual meaning (the Cross, the Sacred Initials), are 
placed alongside legendary and mythological signs that 
may be trivial, gratuitous, or even revolting. The book 
sticks to its subject: these signs were used by these artists 
in these centuries to portray these meanings. Mr. Fergu- 
son does not tell us, and within the context of this book 
is not supposed to tell us, which ideas to take seriously 
and which to shrug off. The younger child would need 
the help of an adult. 


A case in point is St. Lucy. She is thoroughly rep- 
resented in the book: a full-page black-and-white picture 
of the National Gallery’s Francesco del Cossa; a drawing 
of the famous eyes peering sadly out of the double- 
flowered lady’s-slipper; a whole page devoted to her 
legend; a three-line notation on the poniard which was 
driven into her neck; a drawing of those eyes again, this 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Ancient Cathedral at Freiburg Is Near-Pertfect 
Medieval Monument 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


ESTLING at the foot of the “Schwarzwald” or 
N Black Forest near the borders between Germany 

and her neighbors, France and Switzerland, is 
one of the loveliest cathedral towns in the world. Frei- 
burg in southern Germany was founded by Duke Kon- 
rad of Zahringen in 1118 as a trade center, and became 
a focal cultural center. A modern visitor is immediately 
captivated by the almost unimpaired medieval charm of 
the city, and as one approaches, the ancient castle high 
on a hill overlooking the valley adds to the feudal 
atmosphere, while entrance into the city is made through 
medieval gates. 


German Information Office Photo 


Liebfrauen-Miinster, better known as Freiburg Cathedral, 
looms above the sleeping medieval city today as it has for 
hundreds of years past. 


In 1200 Berthold V, Duke of Zahringen, began the 
construction of the city’s principal treasure, the cathe- 
dral or “Freiburger Miinster.” 

The best time to arrive in Freiburg is in the late 
afternoon of a sunny day. Then it is that the red 
evening sun shines on the red limestone of the cathe 
dral, and the delicacy of Gothic tracery takes on a 
warmth which is unusual and charming. Though the 
city was heavily bombarded during the second World 
War, the magnificent cathedral escaped entirely un- 
harmed, and can now be seen better than before the war, 
for few surrounding buildings hinder the view. 

It took three centuries to finish the wonderful cathe- 
dral, and accordingly one can find different styles in it. 
The year of the foundation was a time when the Gothic 
style was flourishing in some areas; yet Romanesque 
was the mode in which the undertaking was begun. The 
two smaller eastern towers are Romanesque, as is the 
nave crossing. Apparently, before work had progressed 
very far the architects learned of the newer Gothic 
cathedrals being built elsewhere in Europe, and about 
1230 Gothic treatment became discernible. It was es- 
pecially the influence of Strasbourg, the Ile de France, 
and the French cathedrals which brought this about. 


Of all the aspects of the mighty church—and there 
are many to captivate the interest and imagination of 
the lover of great churches—the tower which crowns 
the western entrance is the most arresting feature of the 
building. This exciting and massive spire is visible for 
miles, and only becomes more enchanting as one draws 
near to view its combination of strength and delicacy. 
Towering 345 feet above the ground, it set a pattern for 
German Gothic builders, and was imitated, though 
never duplicated, numerous times, notably at Ulm, From 
the windows of the belfry one can see to Switzerland, 
Lake Constance, the Black Forest, and Alsace-Lorraine. 


Intricate Carvings 


Mythical and fantastic creatures abound in sculpture 
throughout the cathedral, and the stone carver’s craft 
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was well employed in the entire structure, both inside 
and outside. Originally, many of the funny and weird 
little creatures which cover walls and capitals, were 
painted. It must indeed have been a wonderful and 
variegated display. Beneath the huge western tower is 
a narthex leading to the nave, and Gothic sculptors 
have decorated this room lavishly. The whole history of 
salvation is represented in stone carving, beginning with 
Adam and ending with the Last Judgment. The two 
figures of Ecclesia and Synagogue mark the line be- 
tween the Old and New Covenant. In the central posi- 
tion is the sovereign statue of the Holy Virgin, signify- 
ing the name which the cathedral bears: “Liebfrauen- 
Miinster,” or the Cathedral of Our Dear Lady. An 
angel bears a sign with the inscription “Vigilate et 
Orate,” and through the centuries he has warned mil- 
lions of souls to “Watch and Pray.” The “Vita Con- 
templativa” and the “Vita Activa” are shown in differ- 
ent groups: Aaron and Sarah, the Five Wise and Five 
Foolish Virgins. Interesting is the “Ruler of this World,” 
who appears to be a handsome, young and wealthy man 
when viewed from the front. From the rear of the statue 
can be seen serpents and worms eating and killing him. 


When, in the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
nave and the west tower were finished, it seemed that 
the Romanesque choir was not satisfactory any longer 


because it was too simple compared with the beauty of 
the other parts of the ornate Gothic church. In 1354, 
therefore, the present choir was begun under the direc- 
tion of the famous Hans von Gmiind. This portion of 
the cathedral is in “high” or “late” Gothic style, and 
the roof extends higher than the rest of the nave as the 
designers strove to make all lines reach higher and 
higher toward heaven, becoming at once more angular 
and more ornate. This portion of the building was fin- 
ished not before 1513, when it was dedicated, and, with 
its ring of chapels, is harmonious to the other parts of 
the church, even if a different style can be noted. The 
raised roof of the choir and apse appears a bit strange 
from the outside, but gives a wonderful appearance of 
grandeur inside the cathedral. 


Unfortunately, the magnificent stained glass windows 
which were installed at the time the cathedral was built, 
were destroyed during French invasions of the seven- 
teenth century. Most have been restored, and like many 
another Gothic church, the glory of the interior of Frei- 
burg Cathedral is the wonderful multi-colored light 
which on a bright day dances in soft-hued radiance, 
illumining the old grey-red carvings on columns and 
walls. The Neo-Gothic Revival attempted to improve 


German Information Office Photo 
The enormous windows of the belfry, Freiburg Cathedral, 


allow visitors to see for miles across the German countryside. 


on some of the original furnishings and paintings of the 
church, largely without success. Not many old murals 
have been preserved through the centuries, but a few 
wonderful art treasures remain. One of the greatest of 
the cathedral’s possessions is the high altar in the center 
of the choir. Painted by the young Hans Baldung 
Griin during the years 1512-16, the middle part shows 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and the inside of the two 
triptych wings shows the apostles, six on each side. On 
the outside of the wings are depicted the Nativity and 
the Flight into Egypt. This altar, with its wonderful 
wings, can be seen throughout the whole church. 

Not far from Freiburg one can take a ride on the 
aerial railway which carries passengers in tiny cars on a 
precarious-looking cable up into the mountains of the 
Black Forest. From such a lofty perch the city can be 
seen in all its medieval picturesqueness. With the cathe- 
dral dominating the entire scene, Freiburg appears to be 
a real medieval market town, reminiscent of the day 
when the farmers did indeed bring their produce to the 
square before the cathedral tower, and arranged their 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Cathedral Choir boes on Tour 


By Frank L. BAER 


MUSICAL milestone was reached during the 1954 
A Christmas season when the famous Washington 
Cathedral Choir took its first tour by singing 
two concert engagements in Detroit and Cleveland on 
December 11 and 12. Capacity audiences and critical 
acclaim greeted Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and 
choirmaster, and the choir, when a program of a capella 
music was given in Cleveland’s Trinity Cathedral and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit. 

Months of detailed planning by the National Ca- 
thedral Association committees working through Mrs. 
Kevin Keegan, N.C.A. executive secretary, were re- 
quired to make first appearances of the choir outside 
the Washington Cathedral an outstanding success. Mrs. 
William G. Mather served as chairman of the National 
Cathedral Association committee that arranged the 
Cleveland concert and Mrs. Alexander Wiener headed 


the N.C.A. group that mapped out the Detroit engage- 
ment. 

Thirty-six boys, (thirty-four of them students of St. 
Albans School) and sixteen men accompanied by Mr. 
Callaway, Dean Sayre and Mrs. Keegan, left Washing. 
ton on December 10, at 5:40 p.m. on the Baltimore and 
Ohio’s Ambassador special for Detroit where they ar- 
rived the next morning for the first of the two concerts. 
The Washington Evening Star sent Day Thorpe, its 
music critic, with the choir to cover the trip as a news 
event. 

The Detroit committee, under Mrs. Wiener’s able 
direction, entertained the choir at breakfast at the 
Y.W.C.A. Since the boys had expressed a wish to see 
a Ford automobile assembled, Mrs. Wiener had already 
arranged through Mrs. Walter Buhl Ford, to have the 
River Rouge plant, normally closed on Saturday, re- 
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opened with a skeleton crew on hand to operate the 
assembly line so that the student singers might see a 
complete car assembled. After that thrilling experience, 
the choir members gathered for a rehearsal before lunch- 
eon at the “Y”. 


Every one of the 1,300 seats in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was filled by concert time and many persons were turned 
away. The music critic of the Detroit Free Press wrote 
of the concert: “It is a choir which is notably musical 
in the sense that it is capable of exploring the most 
intricate of multiple-part motets. . . . As an exposition 
of ecclesiastical music at its best, it was superb. There 
was a “Magnificat” by Palestrina which was done with 
exquisite attention to detail in the treble voices. And 
from the 19th Century American music there was chosen 
a composition by Horatio W. Parker titled ‘Jam sol 
recidit igneus’ which has notable merit.” 


So impressed were Detroiters that a part of the pro- 
gram was recorded in the automobile city by Station 
CKLW for future use on the air during the Christmas 
holiday period. 


During the intermission, Dean Sayre outlined the 
Cathedral plan for a College of Church Musicians, a 
project long under consideration and one which, when 
brought to fruition, will be comparable in the field of 
music to the Cathedral’s College of Preachers in the 
sphere of homiletics. 


In Cleveland, seats for the concert at Trinity Cathe- 
dral were in such demand that hundreds of eager music 
lovers were turned away because the 2,200 persons who 
filled the cathedral far beyond capacity left no room 
for late-comers. The concert. a repetition of the Detroit 
program, included music ranging from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present day by such composers as Walther, 
Byrd, Sweelinck, Palestrina, J. S. Bach, Tschaikovsky, 
R. Vaughan Williams, Horatio Parker, Gustav Holst, 
Peter Warlock, and John La Montaine. Here, as in 
Detroit, Dean Sayre gave a detailed presentation of the 
proposal to establish the College of Church Musicians. 

At a pre-concert luncheon in Cleveland on Sunday, 
given by Mrs. Mather, the young St. Albans’ singers 
were enthusiastically applauded by Leopold Stokowski, 
one of Mrs. Mather’s luncheon guests. The hospitality 
of this gracious lady will never be forgotten by the boys. 
Having heard, in advance, that the singers were looking 
forward to a morning swim, Mrs. Mather, on the briefest 
notice, had arranged that the Y.M.C.A. pool be opened 
for their pleasure. Since the law demanded that a life 
guard be present, she arranged to have a United States 


Guardsman patrol the pool while the boys took their 
swim. 


In every way possible the young singers from St. 
Albans did honor to their school, their teachers, their 
conductor Mr. Callaway, and to Dean Sayre and the 
official Cathedral staff. They were dignified and cour- 
teous and reflected to the utmost the fine discipline they 
have received as students and as choir members under 


the skilled direction of Mr. Callaway. 


Canon Charles Martin, headmaster of St. Albans, was 
doubly proud of his able and energetic representatives 
for they followed the briefing they had received before 
leaving Washington to “the letter” and proved beyond 
any doubt that a St. Albans’ boy has developed those 
qualities which contribute to spiritual strength and 
stability. Graciously Canon Martin authorized no “home 
work” over the week-end travel period. 


The Detroit and Cleveland committees of the National 
Cathedral Association that made this first tour of the 
Washington Cathedral Choir possible, deserve the max- 
imum in praise for the way in which they collaborated 
with the Washington Cathedral staff in charting time 
schedules that were met almost to the minute. 


FLOWER MART ON MAY 6 


The annual Flower Mart will be held this year in the 
Cathedral Close on Friday, May 6. As has become cus- 
tomary, Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower will officially open the 
Mart. Mart chairman for the 1955 event is Mrs. J. Clifford 
Folger, wife of a Cathedral Chapter member and long 
a devoted and capable leader of Cathedral affairs in the 
District of Columbia. 


The Flower Mart, which attracts literally thousands of 
persons to the Cathedral Close, is again being planned to 
please both young and old, with particular attention to 
flower lovers and gardeners of all degrees of expertness. 
Garden clubs throughout the Washington metropolitan area 
will take part, contributing their fragrant and beautiful 
wares, as well as hours of time and effort. Various kinds 
of food will be available throughout the day, and for the 
youngsters there will be special entertainment features. 

This year’s theme will be British and prizes will be 
awarded for the best booths and displays in several classifi- 
cations developed from this motif. 


All Hallows Guild, sponsor of the Mart, has greatly 
increased its membership this year, and is hoping to interest 
still more Washington residents in becoming members of 
this volunteer organization which for years has provided 
the funds for maintenance of the Bishop’s Garden, as well 
as a sustantial portion of the sums needed for the upkeep 
and beautifying of other portions of the Cathedral Close. 





Suggested Architectural Styles for Completion 
Ut St. John the Uivine Stir Wide Interest 


Magazine Article Considers Advantages of Introducing Modern Design 


and Material for Further Construction of New York Cathedral 


HE Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 

York, like the Cathedral Church of St. Peter and 

St. Paul in Washington, is an incomplete Gothic 
building. Thus, neither of this country’s two “true” 
cathedrals (seats of bishops and mother churches of their 
dioceses, but having no regular congregations) can be 
called a product of their age. Both, despite the soaring 
beauty of their medieval-style fabrics, have been criti- 
cized, not only for the costliness of the Gothic, but be- 
cause many feel that our age should have been able to 
express its search and reverence for God in its own terms. 

In the case of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
this entire question has recently been brought to public 
attention by an article published in the December issue 
of Architectural Forum and written by James M. Fitch, 
professor of architecture at Columbia University. St. 
John’s, fifteen years older than Washington, was begun 
in 1892 wher the cornerstone was laid on St. John’s 
Day. In the intervening sixty-two years it has already 
undergone one major architectural change and Professor 
Fitch, titling his article, “St. John the Divine: Started 
in Gothic, Should It Be Finished in Modern?” would 
answer his question in the affirmative. He writes: 

“The history of St. John’s up to date may seem to us 
one of mistaken, if sincere, efforts, but it has the great 
merit of being still unfinished. It thus presents still 
another generation of American architects with a chal- 
lenge. It seems to Forum, as it does to me, that this 
challenge should be accepted. 

“The cathedral should be finished and finished in 
a thoroughly contemporary idiom, just as cathedrals 
have always been.” 

It would be difficult to find any cathedral “completed 
in one regime, by one master, in a simon-pure and un- 
changing style,” according to Professor Fitch. “And this 
is already the case with St. John’s,” he declares. “It has 
had two sets of architects up to date and these have 
changed their designs repeatedly. As a matter of fact, 


even in his original prize-winning design Grant LaFarge 
sought to recreate exactly this effect. ‘In the works of 
the medieval past it is not the few finished examples, in 
which the word has been spoken to the point of dryness, 
that most excite our imagination. It is rather those in 
which successive styles appear together’.” 

LaFarge’s 1891 competition-winning design, as de- 
scribed by Fitch, “was a bold and florid piece of eclecti- 
cism—more Byzantine than Romanesque within, more 
Gothic than Romanesque without. The plan was very 
compact and un-Gothic, with wide and stubby nave and 
transepts. Central feature of the whole composition 
was to have been a huge dome over the crossing, topped 
by a great pyramidial tower. 

“This central feature was to prove the nemesis of both 
Grant LaFarge and Ralph Adams Cram after him. 

“LaFarge’s proposal was ingenious. He would inclose 
the crossing with four gigantic arch-ribs of granite, these 
arches to be braced in turn by eight buttresses. This 
system would support both the dome over the crossing 
and the tower above it; but being only structural, it 
would be completely concealed in the fabric. Although 
he completed the arches and buttresses, LaFarge was 
unable to go any further because he ran into foundation 
conditions (quicksands and subterranean springs) which 
made his ultimate design unfeasible. Work proceeded 
on choir and apse, with its ring of small chapels; but 
eighteen years after the laying of the cornerstone, the 
crossing was still unroofed. It was at this point that 
Guastavino was called in to roof the crossing with his 
light, self-centering terra cotta dome over the arch ribs. 
And it was at this point too, that LaFarge was discharged 
as architect.” 

In his article Professor Fitch reports that the condition 
of this dome, now forty-five years old yet erected as 
a temporary expediency and guaranteed for only ten 
years, was causing concern to the cathedral authorities 
and need for its repair or replacement might spark a 
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decision on the cathedral’s future architecture. Since 
that time an engineer’s report on the dome states that 
it is still entirely safe. 


A New Design 


The firm of Cram and Ferguson having been selected 
as architects, the unbuilt portions of the LaFarge design 
were immediately disregarded. “The nave, the transepts, 
even the roof of the finished choir—all were recast into 
kigh Gothic. . . . But the problem of the crossing re- 
mained to dog the footsteps of Dr. Cram. He was com- 
mitted to the 100-foot square crossing by the sheer 
presence of LaFarge’s completed choir and circle of 
arch ribs; and he was committed to a central tower by 
the sheer logic of the composition. 

“Cram’s original sketches, submitted in 1913, showed 
‘twin towers with lofty spires at both the north and south 
transepts, accompanied by a massive but rather low 
square tower at the crossing.’ Subsequently the idea of 
transeptal towers was abandoned, and later designs and 
perspectives drawings were of towers located at the 
crossing. . . . 

“Finally, in 1927, they evolved an ingenious new de- 
sign which was hailed as an accomplishment that ‘had 
never before occurred to Gothic architects from the 
twelfth century to the present time.’ This was a scheme 
for inserting four more masonry arch-ribs between the 
LaFarge originals, locked together egg crate fashion. 
This scheme reduced the 
vaulting problem to manage- 
able proportions while keep- 
ing the space of the crossing 
open. It also presumably 
furnished adequate support 
for the huge flat topped 


tower. 


“Yet rising building costs 
and difficult foundation 
problems (despite its ele- 
vated location the cathedral 
subbasements are full of 
sump pumps) led, finally, to 
the abandonment of this 
tower too. In the forties it 
was replaced by the fleche 
of the current design.” 

Although Professor Fitch 
urges that the cathedral be 
completed “in a thoroughly 
contemporary idiom,” he 
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recognizes the many problems involved, writing: 

“Tt is one thing to call for a change and quite another 
to decide what kind of change to make. If the cathedral 
authorities have qualms about our raising this issue, 
their qualms are easy to understand. American architects 
have seldom dealt imaginatively or gently with the past 
—their own or anybody else’s. 


Historic Problem 

“If the cathedral is to be brought to a satisfactory 
completion, then the architects, whoever they may be, 
are going to have to display more historical perspective, 
more sympathy and at the same time more detachment 
from the forms and symbols of the past, than they com- 
monly do. They must produce a new work, consistent, 
congruent with the old. . . . 

“The new design must finally solve what has always 
been the heart of the problem: the crossing. This is 
more difficult than it was in Dr. Cram’s day, since there 
are now three powerful elements to be resolved—La- 
Farge’s great Romanesque choir, Cram’s soaring Gothic 
nave, and his half finished north transept. And there 
is now talk of moving the altar down from the choir 
to the crossing, so that LaFarge’s conception of this 
element as a great luminous area, lit from above, is more 
valid than ever. Thus, whatever the design and material, 
the new crossing will have to satisfy a number of archi- 
tectural and esthetic problems. 
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ral of St. John the Divine on Cathedral Heights, New York, 

clearly shows the unfinished portions of this, the world’s third largest cathedral. The buildings 

of St. Luke’s Hospital can be seen to the left of the cathedral proper; the choir school, 

bishop’s house, synod house and diocesan center are the buildings at the right. In the back- 
ground are the tenements of Harlem. 
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“Externally, the crossing will be marked by a tower. 
This might be of open metal-work, echoing the George 
Washington Bridge towers up the river. It might be a 
ring of tall masts from which the crossing roof could be 
suspended like a great baldachino. It might be a light 
shell of molded concrete or a lacework of aluminum 
and stained glass. But whatever the form or material, 
it must in its general configuration be consistent with the 
dominant features of Cram’s steeply pitched roofs, gray 
stone masonry, and flying buttresses with their crockett- 
edged pinnacles. 
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The nave, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, looking toward 
the high altar. The temporary work which roofs the crossing 
may be glimpsed in this picture. 


“There is also, in cathedral circles, some feeling that 
the proposed south transept might be entirely omitted. 
If this is done, the south wall of the crossing automati- 
cally becomes a gigantic window. Since it will be 100 
feet wide and at least 150 feet high, it will obviously 
require heavy wind bracing. (The cathedral is exposed 
to high winds and carries heavy insurance against glass 
damage.) This will, of itself, constitute a tracery, and 
whatever its detailed pattern, this tracery will have to be 
congruent with that of LaFarge’s and Cram’s stained 
glass windows.” 


Reflecting that the “task of completing a half-finished 
cathedral must always have posed thorny problems for 
the people involved,” Professor Fitch comments: 

“Nowhere is the contemporary architect so sharply 
confronted with the necessity for making his peace with 
tradition as in the field of ecclesiastical art. For here 
the past cannot be ignored. The church comes out of 
the past, has deep roots in the past; its iconography and 
liturgy can be neither ignored nor greatly modified. 
Both have been molded by centuries, so that their sym- 
bols are inextricably a part of the faith itself. At St. 
John’s as elsewhere, the new art must interpret these 
symbols and do it convincingly and intelligently. 

“There are limitations, no doubt about it. But limi- 
tations never prevented artistic accomplishment; on the 
contrary they often seem a necessary precondition. Un- 
doubtedly Europeans are more adept at this sort of thing 
than we are, since they have had more experience with 
it. But as the relics of our past accumulate around us, 
we shall see more rather than less of this sort of thing. 

“One limitation, however, we are mercifully spared— 
that peculiar slavery to tradition, to historic precedent 
which crippled LaFarge and his generation. Since they 
had no genuinely contemporary idiom of their own, they 
could only express themselves in the dead idiom of the 
past.” 


The Bishop’s Statement 


In view of the widespread attention accorded the 
Forum article and subsequent editorial comments upon 
it in both the religious and secular press, the Bishop of 
New York, the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, after 
expressing the “hope that some way may be found to 
utilize the modern, as a contribution of and as a way 
of expressing this generation,” made the following state- 
ment as to “the exact standing of the publicized sugges- 
tions and the process by which any work is commissioned 
for the cathedral,” saying: 

“To take the latter point first, the Bishop of New 
York as president of the board of trustees of the Cathe- 
dral Corporation and the other clerical and lay trustees, 
(nominated by the bishop and the Diocesan Convention) 
constitute the only body which can initiate any action, 
approve or disapprove of any proposed design, or author- 
ize any construction work of any kind. This corporate 
responsibility is so clearly defined that not even inscrip- 
tion may be placed in the cathedral without the approval 
of the trustees and after recommendation by the Fabric 
Committee of the board. This procedure assures and 
indeed requires that only after the most thorough study 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Churches of Salonika 


(Part 2.) 


By Epcar W. Pitt 


St. Sophia 

The Church of St. Sophia is the oldest purely Byzan- 
tine church in Salonika, probably of the sixth century, 
similar to its great prototype at Constantinople, and 
somewhat smaller. It had been converted into a mosque, 
but, having suffered seriously from fire in 1891 was 
entirely abandoned for eighteen years. 

The plan of the church consists of a central nave 
covered by a dome of about thirty-three and one-half 
feet in diameter, north and south aisles, bema, in which 
are two openings leading to a prothesis, or chapel of the 
credence and a diaconicon, or vestry and a narthex. The 
four main piers are pierced both on ground and gallery 
floor levels. These combine with the dome to make a 
rectangular area of about eighty feet by sixty-five feet 
externally. The aisles and narthex are fully 18 feet 
wide. The former are barrel vaulted in brick with the 
courses inclined at an angle to the vertical and not hori- 
zontally bonded. The latter is divided into five bays, 
the northern and central having round shallow domes; 
the southern one, a groined vault; and the remaining 
two, low oval domes. The bema is barrel-vaulted, nearly 
thirty feet in width by about twenty-two in depth and is 
terminated by a semi-circular apse of about twenty-five 
feet in diameter which is lighted by three large semi- 
circular-headed windows. The diaconicon and prothesis 
are nearly square in plan, and are vaulted with shallow 
domes. 

The four arms of the cross are of equal width and are 
barrel-vaulted. The dome, around which the whole com- 
Position is grouped, springs from pendentives, is nearly 
circular in plan, and has a low drum. Its peculiarity is 
that the drum is square externally and there are conse- 
quently heavy masses of masonry at the corners which 
by their weight counteract the thrusting tendency of the 
dome. Externally the effect is bold; there are twelve 
semi-circular headed windows which light the dome. 
The dome itself is segmental in section vertically, and 
shows its true form externally from the crown till the 
haunches are reached, when its thickness is considerably 


increased, forming a podium or basement which is 
brought vertically down to the square part forming the 
exterior of the drum. At the four corners there are two 
stone arched buttresses which spring from the angles 
and reach to the top of the podium, thereby giving sta- 
bility to the dome at its haunches. The body of the 
church is separated from the north and south aisles at 
the end of the north and south arms of the cross by a 
central pier and arcades of two openings on each side 
of it. The capitals are beautiful examples of the wind- 
blown Acanthus type, while the thin dosserets above 
them, resemble thick abaci. The moulded column bases 
are very high. 

At the time of the church’s erection wooden planks 
called “semantra” were struck on the approach of the 
time for public worship. At the northwest corner of the 
church there still remains the tower in which these 
semantra were sounded. It is square at its base, but 
octagonal above its first story, and at the top has semi- 
circular openings on each face. Its total height is about 
fifty-five feet. The staircase in this tower leads to the 
gallery which extends over three sides of the church. 
These galleries have a wooden roof covered with lead. 

The church is built of stone and brick, the arches 
being in the latter material; externally at the eaves there 
are rich brick cornices of the usual Byzantine type. The 
central apse is of purely Byzantine form, being polyg- 
onal externally, though circular internally, but the 
smaller apses are circular both internally and externally. 
There is a wooden Turkish portico exterior to the nar- 
thex extending the full length of the latter, having 
eight columns of white and verde antique marble col- 
umns with purely Turkish capitals and arches. 

The whole inner surface of the dome is covered with 
a beautiful mosaic on a gold ground, representing the 
Ascension. The figures at the base have trees separating 
them from one another, while the surface on which 
they stand is broken up in a peculiar manner, and is 
supposed to represent stony ground. This mosaic is 
considered of later date than the building itself, prob- 
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ably as late as the eleventh century. The mosaic in the 
semi-dome of the apse represents the Virgin seated hold- 
ing the Child Jesus. 

This church was damaged by Italian aircraft in 1940 
but was repaired soon after by the Greek Archaeological 
Service. 


The Later Churches 
The Church of St. Elias (Seraili Djamisi) in its 


setting on the top of a hill, accords with the custom of 
the Greeks when dedicating a church to this saint. The 
plan is that of a cross: its three arms to the north, east, 
and south have apsidal terminations, which are semi- 
circular internally and polygonal externally, while the 
fourth to the west has an exceptionally large rectangular 
narthex, from which a narrow stair in its south wall leads 
to a gallery of fully one-third its size, overlooking the 
bema. A noteworthy feature of the plan is the four 
masses of masonry at the angles of the crossing. The 
whole church, including dome, gallery, and apses, is 
vaulted, while the four arms of the cross are barrel- 
vaulted and the roofing tiles are lined direct upon the 
vaults without an intermediate wooden roof. The dome 
at the crossing is set upon pendentives, has a very high 
drum, and though circular internally is of duodecagonal 
form externally. 

In each of its twelve sides there are narrow, tall, semi- 
circular headed windows, which are now nearly all 
built up, having only occasional slits for the passage of 
light. Externally, each angle of drum has a large round 
shaft running its whole height, and terminating in a 
projecting course at the eaves, above which the roof 
tiling projects. The dome stands on a square platform, 
from the four angles of which an arched buttress springs, 
and supports the drum at about half-way up its height. 
Against the sides of this platform the tiled roof of the 
four arms of the cross abut. 


The narthex is to the west and it is divided into three 
aisles by four circular columns having Ionic capitals 
with dosserets, which support its vaulted roof. The main 
entrance is directly in the center of the front, and there 
is a smaller entrance at the north side. On each side of 
both these doorways there is a window. The staircase to 
the gallery is steep and narrow, so much so, that one 
person could not pass another. The Byzantines do not 
appear to have wanted to give architectural expression to 
staircases, but hid them in the thickness of walls, or 
provided only wooden stairs internally. There are a large 
central and two narrow side arched openings leading 
from the narthex into the church, directly within which 
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Apsidal end, Church of St. Elias, Salonika. From a pencil 
sketch by Edgar W. Pitt. 


are two circular columns having Corinthian capitals and 
bases which stand quite clear of the walls. The space 
between the columns is covered by a large branch vault, 
while between the columns and the walls are smaller 
ones. 

There are no verstries at the east end of the church, 
but it is probable that small ones formerly existed in 
what are now huge masses of masonry on each side of 
the bema. There is a recess about fifteen inches deep on 
each side of the bema, and extending for half its length 
next the apse: this recess is carried the full height of the 
walls around the barrel-vault as well. 

No surface decoration is to be seen in the interior 
because the walls are thickly white-washed. Although 
many of the windows of this church are blocked up, 
yet the light which enters is sufficient to illuminate the 
interior satisfactorily, owing to reflection from the white 
walls. 

The external form of the apses is that of half of a 
twenty-sided polygon. Probably each has had three 
ranges of recesses or windows but at the present time 
they are largely blocked up, some of them by the huge 
sloping buttresses which have been added by the Turks 
to support the whole eastern end of the church from the 
center of the north apse of that of the south. The 
uppermost ranges consists of a semicircular headed re- 
cess, having two orders of brick arches on seven of the 
sides of the apse. 
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The brick eaves cornice of this building is a particular- 
ly rich one, consisting as it does of slightly projecting 
corbelling, which extends to a considerable height near 
the top of the wall, while above this are two rows of 
bricks laid in the dog-tooth manner with intermediate 
courses which project slightly. Above all, the roof tiling 
projects, and there is no gutter. 

The church is mainly built of brick, all the openings 
being arched, yet some parts of the walling consist of 
stone and brick combined in true Byzantine style. 

The Church of S. Bardias (Kazandjilar Mosque) 
originally also dedicated to the Holy Trinity, dates from 
1028. It is a typical example of the Greek cross plan, 
and shows how in small buildings of the period the 
central dome was supported by four marble columns. 
The narthex is barrel-vaulted and directly above it is 
the gallery, formerly used by the women, which has a 
dome with a high drum at its northern end. The 
entrance door is central and has moulded jambs and 
lintel, with tympanum above. Three openings lead from 
the narthex into the church, the central one being larger 
than those at the sides. The rectangular space forming 
the body of the church is divided by the four columns 
which support the dome, leaving the four angles which 
are covered by low domes. The four columns have 
beautifully enriched Byzantine capitals of convex out- 


Apse and side elevation. Church of St. Pantelemon, Salonika. 
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line. Upon these rest stilted semi-circular arches having 
a small span to the walls and a larger span to the four 
arms of the cross, which are barrel-vaulted. The central 
dome is supported on pendentives and is circular in- 
ternally. Eastward is the bema with its semi-circular 
apse. Lastly, there are the two side chapels, which are 
barrel-vaulted and have apses semi-circular in plan both 
internally and externally. 

This church is architecturally more interesting ex- 
ternally than internally. Byzantine buildings sometimes 
show irregularity in the disposition of domes, as is 
evidenced in this case by the dome over the narthex not 
being placed over the center, but at its northern ex- 
tremity. The semicircular headed openings in the drum 
of this dome have hoodmould and eaves in one, the 
curves of which, being carried up the tiled roof, give the 
exterior that lobed form so characteristic of this style. 
The dome at the crossing is octagonal in plan externally, 
having a column at each angle, from which springs a 
plain arch on each face, and within which, in a concentric 
arched recess, there are two ranges of semicircular headed 
windows having arches in two orders. The roof of this 
dome is straight-lined externally, and covered with tiling 
which is laid direct upon the vaulting and finishing at 
the eaves with rich brick cornice. At the level of the 
sill of the lower range of windows, the dome is brought 
to the square by means of triangular projections at its 
four angles, which are covered with tiles. Against this 
square portion the roofs of the arms of the cross abut in 
elevation. 

The Church of the Holy Apostles is believed to be- 
long to the eleventh century. The plan of the outer 
narthex unique. In the center there is a squareheaded 
doorway, and on each side of it an arcade of three 
arches, while at each end there is a doorway; the only 
other narthex having a somewhat similar arrangement 
is that of St. Theodore Tyrone, Constantinople. One 
centrally placed doorway admits from the outer to the 
inner narthex, which is about nine feet six inches wide, 
and from each end of which there branches an aisle to 
the east. These aisles may have been used for the ac- 
commodation of women, there being no gallery in this 
church. The inner narthex with aisles, which have open- 
ings into the nave, makes this plan closely resemble that 
of St. Sophia. 

The nave is in the form of a Greek cross, the central 
dome being supported by four columns, as in the case of 
St. Bardias. The capitals of these columns are of the 
Corinthian type without dosserets. 

Eastwards there is the square bema with its side 





chapels, all having apses of semicircular form internally. 
The whole interior is thickly whitewashed. The exterior 
of the east end of the church shows the most beautiful 
example of Byzantine brickwork in existence. The three 
apses are polygonal externally, and their treatment is 
highly picturesque. After building the piers and arches 
in a plain, simple manner, the builders appear to have 
taken great enjoyment in varying the patterns of the 
brickwork. Here also there is to be seen in the main 
vaulting of the church that combination of large stones 
with two or three layers of bricks, both in the horizontal 
and vertical points of the masonry, which is a prominent 
characteristic of Byzantine work. 

This church is probably the finest Byzantine example 
now remaining of that grouping of four small domes 
round a central one and besides the grouping, the indi- 
vidual domes are of great interest. The tall drums of 
the smaller ones, which are octagonal in plan, are 
entirely of brick and have brick columns at the angles. 
The doubly recessed opening on each face is semi- 
circular-headed and has for hoodmould a rich cornice 
which forms the eavescourse of the tiled roof. The 
surface of the roof is therefore lobed in form. 

The central dome has a tall ten-sided drum and is 
similar in design to the others. Against this square 
portion of the roofs of the transepts and central aisle 
abut. 


The ends of the transepts are treated in an admirable 
manner and show clearly how the Byzantines finished 
this part of their churches. There is a large arch with 
doubly recessed jambs, and, following the outer course 
of the arch, there is the rich eaves cornice, which is 
segmental in elevation and terminates in a horizontal 
portion at the ends, but above that the skew takes an 
ogee form and all is covered with tiling laid on the 
vaulting direct. The transept windows are divided into 
three lights by columns, with capitals of purely Byzantine 
type. 


The Church of S. Pantelemon is small, but very 
interesting. Its external features express very clearly its 
plan, which is that of the usual Greek cross type. The 
exterior, however, has been plastered over, which greatly 
detracts from its architectural value. 


I am indebted to Mr. Sidney Toy for information re- 
garding the Church of S. Demetrius and for illustration 
of the Church to the brochure published by the Hellenic 
Air Transport Coy (T.A.E.) for the sketches of the 
exteriors of the Church of S. George, S. Elias, and S. 


Pantelemon. 


New Hymn Boards Placed 


Visitors to Washington Cathedral this spring will 
observe notable additions to the decorative aspect of the 
interior. The improvement was effected by the place. 
ment of new hymn boards large enough so the letters 
and numerals can be read from a distance of a hundred 
feet. Two such boards are now in use. 

They are made of rift sawn white oak so that they 
blend with the rood screen at the entrance to the choir, 
A cornice with spaced rosettes and a hand-carved crest. 
ing of interlaced leaves, vines, and flowers crown each 
board, while the vertical stiles on each side terminate in 
carved pendants. 

Each board is four feet high. They were executed by 
the Commercial Woodworking Company of Washing. 
ton, after a design by Philip H. Frohman, architect of 
the Cathedral. 

Cathedral friends who care to create a useful and 
beautiful memorial to a loved one through a modest 
gift may avail themselves of the opportunity presented 
to fulfill an urgent need by sharing in the acquisition 
of eight such boards. The cost of a single hymn board 
is $350, which is far below the usual cost for a decora- 
tive piece so expertly designed and so skillfully wrought 
by craftsmen experienced in woodworking. 





True Yule Spirit in Advent Urama 


By RicHarp L. Cor, Drama Critic 
Washington Post & Times Herald 
Reprinted by permission 


As one who loathes Christmas carols in October and 
the lighting of Christmas trees the Friday before the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent, I was enthralled to find the 
true Christmas spirit beautifully embodied in Washing- 
ton Cathedral Wednesday evening. 


The occasion was the annual Advent play of the 
Cathedral schools, children of all ages tracing, in song 
and mime, the events leading to Bethlehem. With the 
pure, airy music of Composer-Music Director Richard 
Dirksen and the rich, warm dignity of the Bishop of 
Washington, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, this effective 
play by Director Madeline Hicks held the Cathedral 
congregation of thousands spellbound. 


The frozen music of Gothic architecture, bright lights 
melting into shadowy arches, is a glorious setting. 
Watching the 200-odd children one was aware that the 
placid close on Mount St. Alban is not only the seat of 
the Episcopal Bishop of Washington, it is a community 
center whose beautiful heart is used for its purpose—a 
house of prayer for all people. 


The play takes us through Old Testament references 
to the coming of Christ and with sweet care allows scores 
of brief roles for all ages of children. Some are mere 
tagamufhins and as they clustered about the Three Kings 
and their gifts, pulling at each other for better vantage 
points, or miming the lame, halt or blind, one felt that 
the children were indeed conveying the wonder of Christ- 
mas-time. Mr. Dirksen has arranged some lovely, silvery 
music for the procession of the Bethlehem star and at 
times sanctuary, choir, crossing, and transepts are 
shrouded in darkness while young voices sing the tradi- 
tional melodies. 

Such an event, of course, is not readied overnight. 
The sheer generalship of guiding so many children so 
punctiliously is one challenge. The need for precise 
lighting effects is another. As important is the clarity 
of the choir boys’ diction through Paul Callaway’s pa- 
tient tutelage. Miss Hicks and Mr. Dirksen have been 
temarkably self-effacing about their creation, avoiding 
the pitfalls of ordinary “pageants,” and Tom Nelson’s 
careful light patterns are technical achievements. 


It would be unjust to single out further individuals 
on the illuminating program, but one must mention the 
assured dignity of the two chief interpreters, Landt 
Dennis and Anne Thomas. 

The thousands there probably will longest remember 
the rightness of the occasion, not specified within the 
rubric, but wholly in the tradition of history’s great 
churches so admired by today’s sightseers. Joyfulness 
and dignity are not often paired but when they are, the 
feeling surges deep. 

Such was the Cathedral schools’ annual collaboration 
and if you’ve never opened yourself to it, jot it down as 
a sure road to the true Christmas spirit next Advent. 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 
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Spring Enrollment Drive 

The N.C.A. annual spring enrollment drive opens 
this year on March 21. The date, much earlier than in 
recent years, has been moved up because the dates of 
the Annual Meeting (April 25-27) are early this year. 

Any N.C.A. member who has added one name to the 
membership list knows how simple it is to do this. If 
you have not done so, please tty—TODAY! Important 
as the annual spring membership activities are, there 
would be no major increase of our numbers were it not 
for the steady year-round workers who carry in their 
pocketbooks some of the little blue application cards, 
and use them! These are our Minute Men. Join this 
faithful group, and help us grow. 


Dean’s Preaching Engagement 

In the Christmas issue of The AcE it was erroneously 
announced that Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr. would preach 
at the Church of the Holy Spirit in Philadelphia this 
month. The note should have read Trinity Church in 


Philadelphia. The dates are March 21-25. 


Annual N. C. A. Meeting 
To Be April 25-27 


The annual meeting of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Cathedral close April 25, 26, 
and 27 with College of Preachers again serving as head- 
quarters for members and delegates. The meeting will 
open with a celebration of Holy Communion, to be held 
this year in the Great Choir of the Cathedral on Monday 
morning. Although delegates are welcome at all Cathe- 
dral services during their stay, three special meditations 
have also been planned for them. These will be con- 
ducted by the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, and will be held in a different chapel each 
of the three days. 

Business sessions are also scheduled each day, the first 
being called for Monday afternoon, the last for Wednes- 
day morning. The Planning Committee, Mrs. James 
Barnes of Washington, chairman, is still working on 
details of these meetings and expects to announce special 
conference-report sessions for at least one day, with dis- 


cussions of N. C. A. problems conducted by groups 
which will subsequently name a leader to take their 
findings to the entire group. 


Highlighting the special events planned will be the 
preview for N. C. A. delegates of the Needlepoint Ex. 
hibit being held by the Cathedral Needlepoint Guild in 
an effort to locate skilled needlewomen whose work 
would be worthy of being placed in the Cathedral. This 
exhibit opens to the public on April 25th after the 
N. C. A. preview. Another special event will be the 
presentation, by the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, augmented by members of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and soloists, and directed by Paul Cal- 
laway, of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. This will be per- 
formed in the Cathedral on Monday evening. 


Luncheon on Monday will be at the Bishop’s House, 
with Mrs. Dun and members of the Washington N. C. 
A. Committee as hostesses. On Tuesday, following 
lunch at the College, the delegates will be received at 
the British Embassy by Lady Makins, and that evening 
they will go to the Willard Hotel for the annual Bishop’s 
Dinner. On Wednesday Mrs. George Garrett, former 
chairman of the Washington Committee, will entertain 
at her home at luncheon. 


Varied Programs in Colorado 


Mrs. Alvin Haberland, regional chairman for Colo- 
rado, writes that the following articles were printed in 
the Denver Post, Oct. 31, 1954: 

“Friends invited to a post-Thanksgiving tea Friday 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. Alvin Haberland had an 
opportunity to sample eight varieties of holiday cookies 
baked by the hostess. Mrs. Haberland has carried out 
this Thanksgiving season tea custom for six years. 

“The Christmas cookies feature herbs from the herb 
garden adjoining the bishop’s garden of Washington 
Cathedral in the nation’s capital. Some of the herbs 
raised there are unique ones named in the Bible and 
Shakespeare’s plays.”. . . “From a foundation sugat 
cookie recipe, various flavorings are added in different 
countries.”. . . “Cookies made in Norway often tend to 
have cardamon added; Russia, poppy seed; Holland, 
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dried fruit; England, currant; and Germany, anise. 

“This year Mrs. Haberland used fennel, coriander, 
anise, poppy seed, caraway seed, cumin, cardamon and 
sesame. Many of the holiday recipes are old and date 
back to the days when honey was the only sweetening 
available, thus the recipes call for honey.” Mrs. Haber- 
land raised some of her own herbs during the past year. 

Mrs. Haberland was in charge of the sales of the 
Washington Cathedral glass at the St. John’s Episcopal 
Cathedral Bazaar the middle of November. The Colo- 
tado Episcopalian reported: “The always lovely Wash- 
ington Cathedral Christmas cards, the message of which 
is the Nativity, are being distributed to the patients in 
the neuro-psychiatric wards at Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital and Denver General Hospital. The cards are a 
gift from the Cathedral in Washington, with the idea 
of extending a helping hand to the special work being 
done by the ladies of St. John’s Cathedral and St. John’s 
Mission of Denver, Colorado, in the hospital.” 

St. Andrew’s Church, at Fort Lupton, Colorado, 
booked the Cathedral film for January 15. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Woodcock, 927 Park Avenue, is the parish chair- 
man in St. Andrew’s. 

The Fine Arts Committee of the Colorado Springs 
Woman’s Club showed the Cathedral slides in January. 
The slides are listed in the General Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs catalogue in Colorado Springs. 


Alabama Program 


Mrs. Maurice Lackey, area chairman of Birmingham, 
Alabama, used the Cathedral sound film at a meeting 
in January. 


Ohio Chairmen Active 


Mrs. Harry McK. Swihart, Brewster, Ohio, parish 
chairman of St. Timothy’s Church in Northern Ohio 
showed the new silent film on January 3 at St. Timothy’s 
in Massilon, Ohio. The group also purchased a film- 
strip to be used there on various occasions. 

The Cathedral Tour slides were used January 9 and 
10 by St. Stephen’s Church, Steubenville. The N. C. A. 
chairmen in Steubenville are Mrs. Chaytor Robertson, 
Ohio Valley Area chairman, and Mrs. Thomas Pateman, 
Steubenville parish chairman. 

Grace Episcopal Church of Ravenna showed both the 
Cathedral Tour and Bishop’s Garden Tour slides on 
January 28, at the request of the rector, the Rev. Herbert 
G. Myers, Miss Helen Beatty is the parish chairman of 
Grace Church. 

The sound film was also used at the Uhrichsville 
Public Library, in Uhrichsville, Ohio; Mrs. James Mace 


Harkey of Canton used the slides at St. Paul’s Church 
in Canton on February 1. Mrs. Harkey writes: “Many 
of us enjoyed hearing the choir from the Cathedral 
sing in Cleveland yesterday. Trinity Cathedral was so 
full people were turned away. Not even standing room 
was left. We have a good National Cathedral Associa- 
tion in Northern Ohio and we hope to make more and 
more Episcopalians conscious of the treasure we have 


in the National Cathedral.” 


Slides in West Virginia 

The Cathedral sound film, “Building a Cathedral” 
was used by St. Matthew’s Church, in Charleston at 
the Family Church Service on Sunday, January 9. Mrs. 
Clarence Johnson is the parish chairman of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church. The rector, the Rev. Thomas Hudnall 
Harvey, is attending the College of Preachers as a Fellow 
this term. 


Michigan Chairman Praises Slides 

Mrs. Anson M. Holcomb, Bay City, parish chairman 
writes: “You may recall sending me Cathedral slides 
for use around our section. They met with much en- 
thusiasm so I determined to go farther afield this year. 
I already have six places lined up where folks want them 
shown, and probably will find others. Some are before 
rather large women’s church groups and others for 
D. A. R. and other patriotic groups.” “. . . please reserve 
your very most interesting slides with descriptive script 
for three weeks use. I will know a little later all the 
definite dates. I want to show them to as many groups 
as possible. I find that pictures are the best way to 
arouse interest in memberships. 

“The slides sound most interesting and I am eager 
to see them. I surely envy you for your closeness to the 
Cathedral and the constant inspiration all its beauty and 
majesty must be.” 


Pennsylvania State Day 

With regard to Pennsylvania State Day at Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Mrs. M. W. Hazel, (area chairman) of 
Altoona, obtained some very fine publicity in the Altoona 
Mirror on January 6, 1955. “Morris W. Hazel will go 
to Washington for this occasion in the role of vice 
president of the Pennsylvania State Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. He will be accompanied 
by six men from the Pennsylvania Railroad office of the 
supervisor of expenditures; Supervisor William A. 
Nickol, George S. Fleck, H. W. Piper, C. C. Beegle, 
C. A. McManamy, and Clarence Davis. 

“Rep. James E. VanZandt is expected to join them 
in honoring the state of Pennsylvania and also to em- 
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phasize the patriotism and love of country which are 
essential to membership in Sons of American Revolution. 
Any individual interested in this occasion may, of course, 
attend without invitation. Every Pennsylvanian who 
is there adds honor to his state and encourages the 
Cathedral to feel that the occasion has been a success. 
A state is honored each Sunday in the year—except 
Easter.” 


Delaware Publicity Good 

Mrs. Irving Warner, regional chairman of Delaware, 
received some good publicity on Delaware State Day in 
the Journal Every Evening and the Wilmington Morning 
News: “Former Dover resident who has been honored 
for his role in capturing Puerto Rican assailants in the 
House of Representatives shooting last March carried 
the Delaware flag in the Washington Cathedral honor- 
ing the first state. 

“The First Sunday of every year is designated for 
Delaware participation because Delaware was the first 
state to ratify the United States Constitution. . . .” 

“The forty-two year old Dover native, Frank B. Wise, 
earned the Carnegie Medal for his help in capturing 
the Puerto Rican nationalists who fired guns wildly 
into the House of Representatives.” 


Mrs. Wedel’s Date Book 


Mrs. Theodore Wedel is going on an organization 
tour for the National Cathedral Association to the West 
Coast February 3. We know she will make many friends. 
Her schedule is on file in the N.C.A. office and if any 
chairmen are interested in hearing her speak about the 
N.C.A. or some other subject please write Mrs. Keegan, 
the executive secretary. 

Mrs. Wedel will be in Michigan the end of January, 
West Virginia beginning of Lent, a week in March in 
Kentucky; Houston, Texas, the middle of March; Wil- 
liamsburg the end of March; Pennsylvania the middle 
of April; New Mexico the end of April; Ohio the first 
part of May; New York the middle of May; Hartford 
the first of June and of course Hawaii for the Triennial 
in September. Even with this busy schedule she has 
consented to be here for the National Cathedral Asso- 


ciation meeting this spring. 


ee OINKING SHEARS 
* PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision made. 


Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95%, 
value or money refunded. Order by mail. 
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Architecture for St. John's 


(Continued from page 20) 


and thoughtful consideration can any decision be made 
as to whether the cathedral will be finished in Gothic 
or contemporary design. 

“In regard to the suggestions made, it should be re. 
membered that they are part of an article . . . written 
as an expression of the 


point of view of the period in which he writes. 


by an outstanding architect .. . 


“The value of the article lies not only in any particular 
suggestion, for to be strictly accurate he made none, but 
rather in the reintroduction of the New York Cathedral 
to the architects of our own day. 

“To have the imaginations of creative artists stirred 
by the problem of completing a great House of God can 
produce nothing but good.” 





THE 


FINEST COSTS NO MORE 
For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. . our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 





JOSEPH 


AW LER’S 


SONS, INC. 


Ga 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 


Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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Cathedral Library Notes 


Recent Theological Literature 


The decade since the 

end of the second World 

War has seen the initia- 

tion of a number of great 

series of Christian docu- 

ments designed to make 

the results of the critical 

work and discoveries dur- 

ing the first half of this 

century readily accessible 

to the learned world. 

Some of these documents have not been translated into 

English in a hundred years and most of the volumes are 

notable for both sound scholarship and high standards 
of technical production. 


The series of “Ancient Christian Writers” (the works 
of the fathers in translation) published by the Newman 
Press under the auspices of the Catholic University of 
America is an outstanding edition of the principal 
patristic texts. Although the project owes its origin 
largely to the enterprise of American scholars, a few 
collaborators from foreign countries have been included, 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. Nineteen vol- 
umes have already appeared in this series and many more 
are contemplated. 


The “Library of Christian Classics,” published simul- 
taneously in England and the United States (Westmin- 
stet Press) is intended to comprise twenty-six volumes 
of selected documents representative of Christian 
thought from the Apostolic Fathers to the Reformation. 
Twelve volumes will be devoted to the works of Luther, 
Calvin, and other reformers, six to medieval, and eight 
to patristic documents. Eight volumes of this interna- 
tional undertaking have appeared so far. 


The “Makers of Modern Christendom Series” which 
is published in England by Sheed and Ward and edited 
by Christopher Dawson, the noted medievalist, is a col- 
lection of Christian biographical and autobiographical 
documents from the beginning of the Christian era to 
the present day. The two volumes already published con- 
tain translations of the lives of such saints and mission- 
aries as Willibrord, Martin of Tours, Boniface, and 


Ambrose. 


The “Corpus Christianorum,” a new edition of the 
Latin Christian texts, is sometimes called the “new 
Migne.” Primarily a European undertaking, it is being 
published under the direction of the Abbey of St. Pierre 
at Steenbrugge, Belgium. By far the largest of these 
new series, it will include all of the written monuments 
of the first eight centuries of Christendom and is ex- 
pected to extend to one hundred and seventy-five vol- 
umes and from 600 to 800 pages each. 

Since we feel that these sets merit the attention of all 
students of religion, the Cathedral Library is acquiring 
the volumes as they appear. Thus the scholarly resources 
of our research library are steadily increasing in depth 


and breadth. 
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Chief Pilgrim Aide Named 


Succeeding the late Mrs. James A. Saltsman, Mrs. 
William J. Howard assumed the duties of chief of the 
Cathedral’s pilgrim aides the first of the year. Mrs. 
Howard was appointed by Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
to this important post as leader and supervisor of the 
many volunteer aides who welcome pilgrims to the Cathe- 
dral and conduct them through the building. 

Well known in Montgomery County (Maryland) 
for her work in community projects, Mrs. Howard has 
served as chairman of the Red Cross Corps of Nurses 
Aides in her area, as chairman of the British War Relief 
Society, and on the County Lay Health Committee. She 
is a member of the vestry of St. John’s Church in 


Bethesda. 
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Cathedral Visual Material 


Material for five different visual programs concern- 
ing the service and construction of Washington Cathe- 
dral are now available and may be obtained by writing 
to the Cathedral’s department of promotion. No rental 
is charged for any of these, but costs for carriage to and 
from the Cathedral are payable by the borrower, and 
any offering which is made is welcomed for meeting the 
inevitable production and upkeep expenses. Application 
for one of the sets should be made at least three or four 
weeks in advance, particularly at this time of year, when 
bookings are very heavy. 

The Sound Motion Picture, 16 mm. color film, runs 
for thirty minutes. Commentary is by the Bishop of 
Washington, with music by the Cathedral Choir. Archi- 
tectural features and musical services are included. 

The Silent Motion Picture, also of 16 mm. color film, 
runs for about forty minutes and illustrates the life of 
the Cathedral as “A House of Prayer for All People.” 
It includes pictures of such occasions as the World Day 
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of Prayer, state funerals, and visits by foreign dignitaries. 

Sixty-five color pictures 2” x 2", make up the Cathe. 
dral Tour set. A complete lecture text is provided to 
explain the many architectural and symbolic details pic- 
tured. It usually takes about 45 minutes to present 
this program. 

A second set of 2” x 2” slides, also in full color, has 
been designated as the Cathedral in Action series and 
shows the Cathedral in use on many special occasions 
and various services. Showing the fifty slides of this 
set requires about thirty minutes. 

The final set of fifty color slides, also in the 2” x 2’ 
size, was made in the Bishop’s Garden. It takes the 
viewer on a tour of this beauty spot and other parts of 
the Cathedral Close, and also includes scenes from the 
annual Flower Mart. 
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Dr. John R. Mott Given 
Sepulture in the Cathedral 


Dr. John R. Mott, 1946 Nobel Peace Prize winner for 
his work in Christian leadership, was granted sepulture 
in Washington Cathedral following funeral services 
held for him in the Cathedral on February 7. The Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, the Very Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral, and Metho- 
dist Bishop Herbert Welch, conducted the service. Mu- 
sic was provided by the boys of the Cathedral choir 
and honorary pallbearers included representatives of 
more than thirty denominations and organizations with 
which Dr. Mott had been associated during his years 
as general secretary of the National Council and the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Dr. Mott’s interest in Washington Cathedral began 
in its earliest days. He served as a member of the Cathe- 
dral Council, an organization of outstanding Christian 
leaders, both clerical and lay and of varying denomina- 
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tions, who for many years acted as an advisory body to 
the Cathedral Chapter and Bishop. He was also for 
many years an honorary canon. 

An editorial in the Washington Evening Star conclud- 
ed with the paragraph: But a mere recital of the posi- 
tions he held and the administrative work he did repre- 
sents only a fraction of his worth to the cause in which 
he was enlisted. The two million miles he travelled and 
the twenty-one books he wrote provided a much better 
measuring stick for his achievement. Dr. Mott was a 
statesman. He made Christianity an authentic force and 
power wherever he appeared. His eloquence moved mul- 
titudes of listeners, but it was equally effective in the 
assembly places of parliaments and cabinets. No con- 
temporary better deserved the title of “world citizen,” 
and the Nobel Prize which was given him in 1946 was 
an appropriate acknowledgment of this fact. Washing- 
ton knew him as a good neighbor, and he will long be 
remembered here—especially at Washington Cathedral 


which he helped to build. 


A Growing Gift 


The spring months bring thousands of school pupils 
from all over the United States to the Cathedral. Many 
of these groups come and go so rapidly that they must 
remain unknown to the Cathedral authorities and staff 
members. Some, however, gain special identities, as 
yearly pilgrimages and oftentimes gifts, bring them into 
the nation-wide Cathedral family. 

One such is the Latin class at the Pontiac (Michigan) 
High School. In 1943 this class, led by their teacher, 
Miss Iama C. Hook, gave $125 for building stones to 
be placed in the south transept as a memorial to former 
students who had taken part in the country’s wars. Set- 
ting aside the money realized annually from the sale of 
their class publication, Epistolae Scholae, this group has 
made an annual memorial contribution to bring their 
total offering to $540. 


* * 


Rotary Anniversary Service 


Rotary International, the men’s service organization, 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of its founding at a 
service held in the Cathedral on February 27. The 
theme of the service, sponsored by the Washington 
Rotary Club, was “Thanksgiving by the Rotary Club of 
Washington for fifty years of work towards interna- 
tional understanding by the Rotary clubs of the world.” 
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A message from President Eisenhower was read at the 
service by Foreign Operations Administrator Harold E. 
Stassen, and the principal address was delivered by the 
Rev. David E. Trueblood, chief of religious policy, 
United States Information Service. The Bishop of 
Washington pronounced the blessing. 
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Publicity Director Named 


Frank L. Baer assumed the duties of director of pub- 
licity for the Cathedral early in January. Mr. Baer has 
had long experience in publicity and public relations. 
For ten years he was associated with the late Thomas R. 
Shipp in industrial and corporation publicity, has done 
special work for a number of the Federal Government 
departments, and during 1951-2 was American press 
adviser to the Egyptian Government in the United 
States, attached to the Egyptian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

He has done extensive magazine writing, is author of 
“Washington Broadcast” (published by Doubleday), 
and in 1954 wrote the libretto, “The Flamingo Hat,” 
which was set to music by Richard W. Dirksen, asso- 
ciate organist and choirmaster of the Cathedral. The 
play was produced by the students of the National 
Cathedral for Girls and St. Albans School for Boys in 
May last year. 


Capitol Meditation Room 


Shortly before the 84th Congress convened, announce- 
ment was made of the setting aside and furnishing, in 
the Capitol, of a room available to senators and con- 
gressmen for meditation. Authorized last year, the room 
is a remodelled office just off the rotunda about halfway 
between the Senate and the House. Its principal fea- 
ture is a large stained glass window showing a candle 
symbolizing light, a scroll representing the Sermon on 
the Mount, and an open book symbolizing the Book of 
the Law. A plain oak altar stands in front of the 
window. 

Representative Brooks Hays of Arkansas, sponsor of 
the resolution providing for the room, has said that the 
project stemmed from a comment made by Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney of Oklahoma who remarked that it 
would be good to have a room at the Capitol “where 
the mood of prayer could be encouraged.” Senator 


Monroney is a member of the Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral. 
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An Easter Sermon 
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(Continued from page 2 


ing and power that they have overflowed with meaning 
and power into the lives of men in all the years that came 
after. 

What was the secret of time so redeemed? What was 
the secret of a brief life so overflowing? The secret was 
the mystery which men have called “eternal life.” The 
secret was that He walked all of His brief way with 
God. He knew the passingness of life but amid all the 
passingness He found the abiding companionship of 
Him who inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy. To 
men clutching at things that pass away and seeking to 
store them up for a future that will not be, He said in 
His own way. “You can’t take it with you.” Quite 
simply He spoke of “treasures in heaven.” He did not 
mean “pie in the sky.” He meant that there are things 
which cannot be taken away because God lifts them up 
out of their passingness into the mystery of His eternal 
kingdom and treasures them to be reclaimed at the last 
by those who can claim them as their own—love of God 
and love of men, faithfulness to God and His cause. 
Because He wholly trusted the love of God which 
claimed Him, He trusted the promises of that love. And 
whenever He saw in the passing days anything that 
answered to the love of God—an act of true penitence 
or faith or mercy—He was assured that God had laid 
hold of this and would have it in His keeping forever. 
Because He wholly believed that the love of God over- 
rules all the passingness of time, He was assured that 
at the last God would sift and lift up into His eternal 
kingdom all that is dear to His love and cast away all 
that betrays and dishonors it. So it was that the light 
of the Eternal lighted with glory His little passing time. 

The Easter Gospel is the climax of the whole Gospel. 
It cannot be received apart from all that goes before. 
The whole Gospel is the story of the coming into our 
world of a life-giving Life. It is the story of a life sent 
from God, of a life that came from and went to God. 
Here the very Truth of God and the very Love of 
God, and the very Life of God are embodied in a truly 
human life. And the human life is transfigured by the 
Light within it, glorified. 

There were those who answered to Him and grew in 
the assurance that the life they found in Him was the 
true life which they were called to share. He was God’s 
very Presence among them and their lives were lighted 


up and filled with promise. In Him they had a fore. 
taste of eternal life. 

But the powers of this world rejected Him and He, 
too, was given over to death. To their dismay, He 
accepted even this, trusting still in the promises of God, 
He dared to believe that what was a dark defeat with 
men would yet prove a victory with God. 

Terrible doubt possessed those who loved Him and 
had trusted Him, as it possesses us. Was He and all 
the life He had brought them only passing away like 
all the rest? 

Then the wonder came. The promise He trusted was 
fulfilled. To those who loved and trusted Him and 
had begun to find new Life in Him God showed Him, 
not as dead and gone, but as alive and present with 
them in power. They were assured that the life which 
triumphs over death is His life and that by sharing in 
His life they could share in His victory. 

One of those to whom this revelation was granted 
gave us his testimony: “This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.” 

That is the Easter Gospel. And the great act of 


Easter is to come to His altar and receive His eternal 


life. 
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Signs and Symbols 
In Christian Art 


(Continued from page 13) 


time in a dish; another reference opposite a sketch of a 
lamp honoring Lucy as a wise (?) virgin. (These 
entries are in six different parts of the book.) And what 
is Lucy’s story? It is said that she lived in Syracuse in 
the third century, the daughter of a nobel lady. A vision 
warned her that she would be a martyr. She gave away 
all her money, greatly to the annoyance of her fiancé. 
Another suitor could not sleep, haunted by her lovely 
eyes; so she gouged them out and dispatched them to 
him in a dish, thus making him a Christian. 


Well—a girl who behaved that way today would not 
be called a saint. Neither, of course, would she be 
stabbed in the neck for her obstinate loyalty to her ideals. 
Just what treatment would be given her by her wealthy 
family is an interesting speculation. But what concerns 
this reviewer is the usefulness of this stately, handsome 
book on the living-room table in a home where there are 
children, who naturally and properly are drawn to 
pictures. The thought arises that one of many challenges 
which face our Department of Christian Education is 
that of preparing some beautiful books which will not 
only teach many of the symbols, but also open doors into 
fresh insights as to what life is all about. 
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membrance. 
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chair. 
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The (athedral Age 


St. Andrew's, Honolulu 


(Continued from page 6) 


It was not long after the coming of Bishop Restarick 
that the Cathedral services were frequently so well at- 
tended that a move was made to extend the nave by two 
more bays. Difficulties arose. A heavy import duty then 
existing made turning to the English quarries for the 
cut stone prohibitive. Although the local stone had been 
considered too brittle for such operations as sculptoring 
and dressing, it was finally used. In November of 1906, 
in view of the fact that the cornerstone had been laid, 
an appropriate service for laying the first stone in the 
addition was held when there were present some who 
had witnessed the laying of the cornerstone in 1867. 
The cathedral, completed as it now is in 1954, was first 
used for the annual convocation in May of 1908. Bishop 
Restarick later expressed the desire to see it finished in 
keeping with the original plans as regards the length 
of the nave and the west front; but it is now practically 
as he left it, still too small for seating all who wish to 
attend special services, a fact which is deeply regretted 
in view of the coming of the General Convention to 
Honolulu. When the necessary steps are taken for the 
completion of St. Andrew’s, there will be many who will 
bemoan the necessity of the removal of two noble wide- 
spreading trees which have shaded the entrance these 
many years. 


Other Close Buildings 
It should be understood that St. Andrew’s Cathedral 


does not stand alone within the close; for there are two 
groups of buildings with an architecture in keeping with 
that of the cathedral, which have been erected to care for 
activities other than that of worship connected with the 
parish life which has come to exist there. One of these, 
constructed of stone similar to that of the cathedral, is 
the memorial to Theophilus Davies, a very devoted 
Churchman of the earlier days of St. Andrew’s, given 
together with the land on which it stands, and the cloister 
connecting it with the cathedral, by members of his 
family and dedicated on Whitsunday in 1909. The 
other is the realization of a dream of a much beloved 
dean and his wife for better accommodations for their 
Sunday school interests, a dream made a reality through 
their own efforts to raise the funds for the extensive and 


commodious group of buildings which now house the 
parish offices, Sunday school classrooms, the Parke Me. 
morial Chapel, the Tenney Memorial Auditorium, and 
a dwelling for the curate. This was set apart in October 
of 1932, “an indication of the earnest devotion and self. 
sacrifice of many people for the strengthening of the 


Church’s work.” 
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Ancient Cathedral at Freiburg 


(Continued from page 15) 


wares against its Gothic sides. Today the peasant girls 
still don their native dress when they put on their 
“Sunday best,” and on a Sunday morning one can see 
apple-bright cheeks shining above black, brass-buttoned 
weskits and vari-colored aprons as the “madchens” make 
their way to the cathedral for services. Their older sis- 
ters are more likely to prefer a high-necked dress of 
some rich stuff, enhanced with a great amount of bright, 
hand-worked embroidery, and one of the native hats 
which resemble a fluffy bunch of flowers perched in the 
middle of their braided heads, from which hang down 
on all sides short ribbons in every color. 
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Printing 
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32p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 





Battimore, Mb. 





Freiburgers have a rich heritage which they have been 
wise enough to preserve, and of all their claims to civic 
pride, from ancient city hall to the famed university, the 
marvelous minster rates the highest. Restorations con- 
tinue from time to time, although time has not dealt 
with as heavy a hand toward the cathedral in Freiburg 
as has been the case in other places. The donation of 
prosperous merchants during a time when mercantile 
trade was beginning to flourish has become a cherished 
link with a former age. The Cathedral Museum con- 
tains many wonderful treasures of great beauty and 
value, for during the time when Freiburg was the seat 
of an archbishop, costly objects of religious art were used 
to make the worship glorious, and many have been pre- 
served. An intricate and beautiful processional cross 
from 1265, the work of a skilled goldsmith, and a Caro- 
lingian crystal cut around 860, are samples of the won- 
ders of art which the Gothic age has bequeathed. 

The ruddy hue of Freiburg’s incomparable tower 
leaves an impression of loveliness not soon forgotten, 
and of all the samples of medieval craftsmanship, this 
is certainly one of the choicest. 
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